A  LIVING  WOMAN’S  GHOST. 


BY  FRANK  LBK  BBNBDIOT. 

Why  it  became  necessary  for  me,  Join  Blake, 
to  accept  a  somewhat  anomalous  position,  half  as 
maid,  half  companion,  to  the  actress,  Miss  Erric- 
son,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  here,  as  I  have 
not  set  out  to  write  my  autobiography.  ;  this  world’s  affairs. 

Certain  strong  personal  considerations  led  her  s  In  the  parlor,  between  the  mantel  and  the 
to  offer  me  the  plaoe,  and  they  were  weighty  \  folding- doors  which  led  into  Miss  Erricsou’s 
enough  to  have  decided  mo  to  take  it,  indepen-  \  chamber,  stood  a  bookcase  filled  with  her  favorite 
dent  of  a  pecuniary  reason,  though  the  liberal  j  volumes  and  such  works  as  she  might  need  for 
salary  was  of  itself  a  great  inducement  just  at  1  reference  during  the  composition  of  her  historical 
that  time.  j  tragedy. 

Everybody  who  knows  that  gifted  lady  will  be  \  Neither  she  nor  I  ever  approached  that  spot 
certain  1  received  the  utmost  kindness  at  her  <  without  feeling  a  rush  of  cold  air  so  perceptibly 
hands ;  the  few  who  know  me  will  believe  that  s  as  to  be  obliged  to  remark  it,  although  when  the 
I  tried  to  merit  it.  i  doors  were  closed  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 

Miss  Erricson  was  occupied  in  writing  a  play  s  draught  in  that  special  place. 

— that  very  play  which  has  helped  to  make  her  \  Of  course,  this  also  puzzled  us  for  a  time;  but 
so  famous  by  the  l>eauty  of  its  plot  and  language  j  we  grew  accustomed  to  it,  as  we  had  done  to  the 
and  her  own  wonderful  impersonation  of  the  j  footsteps.  Indeed,  Miss  Erricson  was  too  thor- 
heroine — and  she  had,  on  that  account,  post-  \  oughly  absorbed  with  the  mental  conceptions  she 
poned  her  early  autumn  engagements.  We  staid  j  was  embodying  in  her  beautiful  play,  and  l  too 
for  a  while  at  the  seashore,  but  its  melancholy  j  much  occupied  with  my  needlework  and  the 
oppressed  her,  so  we  went  to  New  York  and  j  engrossment  of  a  great  trouble  hanging  over  me, 
bunted  up  rooms  in  a  quiet  street,  where  she  \  to  have  leisure  for  superstitious  fancies, 
could  tie  secure  from  intrusion.  <  IIow  we  both  worked,  in  our  separate  ways. 

We  took  the  third  floor,  and,  as  the  fourth  was  [  and  how  good  she  was  to  me — patient,  as  1  think 
empty,  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  fact  thut  |  few  writers  would  have  been,  in  the  midst  of 
we  should  not  be  disturbed.  But  wo  speedily  j  labor  which  was  a  great  and  continuous  strain 
discovered  that  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  s  0n  mind  and  body.  I  fear,  too,  that  in  spite  of 
stairs  was  the  one  thing  which  seemed  likely  to  ^  my  efforts  I  must  often  have  sorely  tried  her 
trouble  us,  in  spite  of  the  upper  chambers  being  }  overtaxed  nerves,  for,  between  physical  ill-health 
unoccupied.  At  certain  periods  during  the  day  |  and  mental  anxiety,  I  was  in  a  state  when,  at 
and  evening,  the  tread  was  almost  incessant.  \  times,  my  memory  refused  as  completely  to  per- 
I  really  think  that  within  the  first  twentyfour  j;  form  its  functions  as  if  I  had  been  in  an  advanced 
hours  I  looked  out  into  the  hall  a  score  of  times,  i  stage  of  brain-softening. 

but,  though  the  steps  appeared  invariably  to  )  Still,  we  both  had  a  great  sense  of  comfort  in 
pause  on  our  landing,  nobody  was  ever  visible.  ^  our  carefully -secluded  nest,  into  which  Miss 
After  wasting  a  good  deal  of  impatience  and  s  Erricson  brought  all  sorts  of  lovely  and  artistic 
wonder,  according  to  the  habit  of  humanity,  we  >  things  from  a  stock  of  furniture  she  had  stored 
decided  that  the  echo  must  come  from  the  adjoin-  \  at  her  agent’s.  Indeed,  the  place  looked  so 
ing  house ;  and,  once  convinced  of  this  fact,  we  J  homelike,  and  bore  a  character  so  distinctive, 
soon  grew  so  accustomed  to  the  sound  that,  >  that  everybody  who  came  to  see  her  thought  she 
exoopt  when  one  of  our  rare  visitors  noticed  the  \  must  have  hired  the  empty  rooms  and  ftirnished 
footfalls,  we  ceased  to  think  about  them.  i  them  throughout. 

There  was  one  other  odd  thing,  which  at  first  <  The  days  went  on,  so  did  our  work,  and  those 
I  did  not  mean  to  mention,  but  I  may  as  well,  J  odd  occurrences  I  have  noted  went  on  too.  with 
though  I  protest  against  your  calling  mine  i  unfailing  regularity.  I  have  often  wondered 
a  ghost-story,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  \  since  how  it  was  that,  even  engrossed  an  we  both 
term.  For  my  own  part,  1  consider  that  my  J  were,  those  things  should  have  produced  so 
narrative  belongs  to  the  domain  of  what  wo  style  \  slight  an  impression  on  us.  Goodness  knows, 
(154) 


>  magnetism,  scarcely  understanding  the  signifi- 
\  canoe  of  the  word  we  employ  to  express  the 
j  mysterious  principle  which  plays  so  important, 
\  though  to  a  great  extent  unrecoguized,  part  in 
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the  footfalls,  at  least,  were  sufficiently  commented 
about,  by  every  guest  we  had,  to  make  us  either 
vexed  or  nervous. 

One  evening,  Bonnie  August,  the  authoress, 
called.  She  was  a  very  peculiar  woman ;  an 
agnostic,  but  as  muoh  given  to  seeing  sights  in  vis* 
ible  to  others  as  if  she  had  been  a  spiritualistic 
medium — an  anomaly  at  which  she  laughed  as 
heartily  as  anybody,  though  quietly  persisting 
that  what  she  saw  was  not  optical. 

She  noticed  the  footsteps,  and  looked  out  her¬ 
self  before  she  would  be  convinced  there  was  no 
one  on  the  staircase,  and  coolly  demolished  our 
theory  that  they  came  from  the  acescent  house, 
by  saying  that  we  were  next  to  the  living-rooms, 
not  the  hall.  But  somehow  we  neither  of  us  felt 
any  curiosity,  and  she  soon  dropped  the  matter, 
her  mind  being  full  of  some  literary  venture, 
which  she  had  come  to  discuss  with  Miss 
Erricson. 

Presently  I  saw  her  gating  fixedly  in  the 
direction  of  the  bookcase  while  she  talked,  and, 
after  a  little,  she  stopped  short  in  a  sentence  and 
exclaimed  : 

“Why,  Marian,  there  is  a  woman  standing 
between  your  chair  And  the  wall !  Do  look !  ” 

Miss  Erricson,  interested  in  the  business 
Bonnie  was  explaining,  laughed,  and  replied 
somewhat  impatiently : 

“  In  white,  of  course,  with  her  hair  down  her 
back.” 

“Yes,  she  is,”  said  Bonnie,  doggedly;  “and 
beautiful  long  black  hair  she  has,  too !  But 
such  a  despairing  heart-broken  face.  How  she 
must  have  suffered  !  Who  can  she  be  ?  I  wish 
she’d  speak — poor  thing!  ” 

“  Nonsense,  Bonnie  !  Do  stop,  or  you’ll  make 
Joan  nervous.”  rejoined  Miss  Erricson,  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  interested  in  her  friend’s  vagaries. 

Bonnie  said  nothing  more,  but  I  saw  her  sev¬ 
eral  times  glance  toward  the  bookcase>  and,  as 
she  was  leaving,  I  asked : 

“  Is  the  white  woman  still  there?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bonnie,  “and  a  weary  secret 
she  carries  on  her  mind  ;  but  she  can’t  tell  it.” 

“  More  likely  she  won’t,”  retorted  Miss  Erric¬ 
son.  “  She  knows  you  write  for  the  newspapers ; 
and,  being  a  sensitive  ghost,  she  doesn’t  choose 
her  private  history  to  afford  you  material  for 
an  article.” 

After  Bonnie  had  gone,  Miss  Erricson  and 
I  laughed  a  little  over  her  odd  fancy,  but 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter;  and  time 
went  on  till  we  had  been  some  eight  weeks  in 
the  lodging.  Miss  Erricson  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  Philadelphia  on  an  affair  of  such 
hnportanoe  that  it  could  not  be  deferred,  though 


fortunately  its  transaction  would  not  prevent  her 
returning  the  next  afternoon. 

She  left  early  in  the  morning,  and  1  spent  the 
day  alone.  About  dusk,  the  lady  who  occupied 
the  rooms  underneath  come  in,  for  a  moment, 
before  going  to  the  theatre.  Although  we  were 
only  in  the  first  week  of  October,  the  air  was  so 
chilly  that  I  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerful  that  Mrs.  Long  said : 

“Leave  your  door  unlocked,  and  I’ll  stop 
when  1  get  back,  and  do  my  hair  here  and  tell 
you  how  Sara  plays :  that  blaze  is  very  enticing.” 

I  sewed  and  read  till  after  eleven ;  then,  feel¬ 
ing  tired,  I  went  to  bed,  thinking  that  Mrs.  Long 
would  soon  arrive.  I  fell  asleep,  and  woke  with 
a  start,  to  hear  the  clock  striking  one.  1  occu¬ 
pied  the  front  hall-room  ;  and,  as  I  lay,  I  looked 
directly  into  the  parlor. 

1  saw  Mrs.  Long,  as  I  supposed,  seated  in  an 
easychair  near  the  hearth,  wrapped  in  a  white 
dressing-gown,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  back  was  toward  me ;  she  was 
leaning  forward,  as  if  intently  listening;  and 
the  footfalls  on  the  staircase  sounded  loud  and 
distinct  in  the  stillness. 

“  1  did  not  hear  you  come  in,”  1  said,  raising 
myself  lazily  on  my  elbow.  “  How  long  have  you 
been  here?”  She  made  no  answer,  and  i  added : 
“  If  you  had  heard  those  steps  as  many  nights 
as  I,  you  wouldn’t  take  the  trouble  to  listen.” 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  no  change  in  her 
attitude. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,’’  I  cried,  “don’t  sit  there 
like  a  statue,  but  do  your  hair  and  tell  mo  how 
you  liked  Sara  as  ‘Adrienne  Lecouvreur.’  ” 

The  silenoe  remained  unbroken ;  but  she 
stirred:  a  slow  shiver  shook  her  whole  frame. 
I  was  startled,  thinking  that  she  must  be  ill,  and 
was  just  ready  to  spring  out  of  bed,  when  she 
turned  so  that  I  could  Bee  her  face. 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Long ;  it  was  no  person  1  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  still  a  young  woman,  and 
very  handsome :  though  the  features  were  worn, 
and  the  great  black  eyes  filled  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  pain. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  in  a  sort  of  fascination 
midway  between  awe  and  terror,  I  heard  again 
the  echo  from  the  stairs — slow,  clear,  and 
measured.  She  heard  it  also,  I  knew:  for  her 
lips  moved,  and  she  was  evidently  counting, 
though  she  uttered  no  sound. 

Spell-bound  as  I  was,  no  thought  of  a  super¬ 
natural  appearance  entered  my  mind.  I  sat  on 
the  side  of  the  bed  and  watched  the  pale  face 
in  dumb  expectancy,  every  nerve  strung  to  its 
highest  tension.  She  moved  her  head  and 
looked  full  in  my  direction ;  but  the  weary  eyes 
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went  through  and  beyond  me ;  then  I  suddenly 
realized  that  the  figure  was  nothing  mortal. 

I  cried  aloud — in  an  agony  of  dread,  not 
fright.  The  apparition  disappeared,  the  echo 
on  the  stairs  ceased  at  the  same  instant,  and 
I  was  alone  with  a  sensation  of  awe  upon  me 
too  profound  for  ordinary  terror  to  have  a  place 
in  my  mind. 

1  got  up  and  locked  the  hall-door,  then  orept 
into  bed  again,  as  weak  as  if  1  had  just  over¬ 
taxed  my  strength  by  some  hard  labor.  I 
thought  1  could  not  9leep,  but  a  singular 
lassitude  gradually  stole  over  me ;  the  chill 
which  had  seemed  to  reach  my  very  heart  gave 
way  to  an  almost  feverish  warmth,  and  I  sank 
into  dreamless  slumber  from  which  1  did  not 
wake  till  late  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Erricson  returned  that  evening,  but 
1  made  no  mention  of  the  occurrence.  She 
found  herself  obliged  to  leave  her  seclusion,  the 
ensuing  week,  and  set  out  on  a  theatrical  tour 
through  the  West  and  South,  and  I  did  not  speak 
to  her  of  what  had  happened  until  we  had  beon 
away  from  the  house  for  several  weeks. 

A  year  elapsed ;  circumstances  had  separated 
me  from  my  friend ;  for  I  had  grown  to  consider 
her  one  of  the  dearest  1  possessed,  and  1  think  she 
valued  and  fully  returned  my  affection.  Though 
stronger,  my  health  was  not  equal  to  the  strain 
put  on  it  by  almost  inoessant  traveling,  so  we 
had  to  pail,  and  I  found  myself  in  New  York 
again  after  an  absence  of  many  months. 

1  had  only  been  there  a  few  days,  when  a 
physician  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  engage  me 
to  undertake  the  nursing  of  one  of  his  patients. 
He  said  my  task  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely 
— might  last  only  a  few  weeks;  the  end  was 
certain  either  way:  she  could  not  recover. 

The  lady  was  suffering  from  an  internal 
nia lady,  complicated  by  a  most  extraordinary 
disorder  of  the  nerves,  that  at  times  threw  her 
into  a  state  of  coma,  during  which  she  would  lie 
for  hours  like  a  dead  woman. 

Every  effort  had  to  be  made  to  ward  off  the 
attacks ;  but,  if  not  successful,  she  was  to  be 
left  perfectly  quiet:  any  attempt  to  rouse  her 
after  unconsciousness  set  in  was  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Constant  watching  was  necessary, 
during  her  insensibility.  At  the  first  sign  of 
returning  animation,  there  were  certain  vigorous 
remedies  to  apply,  varying  according  to  her 
condition ;  and.  altogether,  so  much  depended 
on  the  nurse’s  skill  nnd  judgment,  that  the 
position  was  onerous  and  wearing  in  the  extreme. 

I  had  several  times  served  under  Doctor 
Spencer  in  sick-cases  of  exceptional  character, 
and  he  elected  to  consider  me  just  the  person 
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i  he  wanted  for  this  post.  I  accepted  his  offer 
i  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  promised  to 

I  meet  him,  that  evening,  at  Madame  D'Aubigne’s 
lodging. 

I  went  to  the  house  punctually  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  doctor  soon  arrived,  and,  after  he  had  con¬ 
versed  with  his  patient  awhile,  1  was  sent  for 
into  the  room. 

>  The  lady  sat  propped  up  in  bed  by  pillows. 
\  The  doctor  was  standing  so  that  he  hid  her  face 
>  from  me,  as  I  crossed  the  chamber ;  but,  as 

II  drew  near,  he  moved  aside,  saying: 

“  Madame,  here  is  Miss  Blake.” 

She  turned  her  head,  and  our  eyes  met: 
I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor.  The  face  was  that 

I  of  my  midnight  visitor — the  face  which  had  so 
indelibly  photographed  itself  on  my  mind,  that, 
had  I  been  an  artist,  I  could  have  faithfully 
reproduced  its  every  lineament  from  memory. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  my  sensations.  A 
superstitious  tremor  chilled  every  nerve.  To  see 
that  living  woman  gave  me  a  strange  fright, 
j  which  the  sight  of  the  apparition  that  bore  her 
\  likeness  had  not  roused,  and  I  really  think 
1  should  have  rushed  out  of  the  room,  if  the  gaze 
of  those  sombre  eyes  had  not  held  me  fast. 

I  saw  her  quiver  and  shake ;  her  lips  moved, 
but  framed  no  words — we  remained  mutely 
regarding  each  other. 

M1  am  glad  to  have  Miss  Blake  here,*'  the 
|  doctor  continued,  moving  to  a  table  to  write  u 
\  prescription,  without  looking  at  either  of  us. 
|  “I  am  sure,  uindaine,  that  you  aud  she  will  get 
\  on  well  together.  You  are  not  a  whimsical 
{  invalid,  and  my  old  friend  Joan  is  discretion 

I  and  patience  itself.” 

1  tried  to  speak ;  I  could  not ;  and  all  the 
while  the  sick  lady  stared  at  me  with  the  expres- 

Ision  of  a  person  trying  to  recall  some  vague 
painful  recollection.  Finally  she  heaved  a  low 
sigh,  and  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  saying 
s  wearily: 

v  "I  am  afraid,  though,  that  I  shall  try  her 
\  patience  very  much.” 

\  “Ah,  well,”  I  said,  endeavoring  to  speak 
>  quietly  and  naturally,  “  the  gift  would  be  wasted 
l  if  it  were  never  called  into  exercise.” 

>  She  gave  me  another  quick  look,  restless  with 
-  that  same  troubled  effort  of  memory.  The  doctor 
■I  finished  writing,  and  came  back  to  the  bed.  He 
\  stood  there,  talking  cheerfully,  for  a  few 
£  moments,  but  she  replied  only  in  monosyllable* 
>  or  very  briefly,  and  all  the  while  she  watched 
>  me  with  such  fixed  attention  that  I  should  have 
'  feared  my  presence  caused  her  annoyance,  had 
<  she  not  once  or  twice  smiled  in  an  appealing 
j  way,  which  was  very  touching. 
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Presently  the  nurse  whom  I  was  to  succeed  ) 
came  into  the  room.  She  and  I  were  old  $ 
acquaintances,  having  gone  through  a  course  \ 
o f  hospital  -  training  at  the  same  time,  though  \ 
sinoe  those  days  the  course  of  our  busy  lives  had  j 
seldom  crossed.  j 

Miss  Warner  showed  me  the  different  medi-  i 

does  and  the  places  where  suoh  articles  as  I  might  j> 
need  during  the  night  were  kept,  then  we  left  $ 
the  chamber  together.  \ 

44  It  is  a  peculiar  case,”  she  said,  as  we  stood  \ 
oonversing  in  the  hall ;  44  very  peculiar.  I  think  \ 
I  never  had  one  that  told  on  my  nerves  so  \ 
severely ;  but  then,  I  am  not  well — I  have  been  ji 
dreadfully  overworked  for  a  year.”  $ 

41  It  is  fortunate  I  am  not  in  the  state  I  was  j 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  else  I  could  not  have  under- 
taken  the  duties,”  I  said.  j 

“I  am  so  glad  you  could,”  she  replied.  44  It  \ 
was  a  relief  to  me  when  Doctor  Spencer  men-  j 
tioned  your  name.  I  have  grown  so  interested 
in  the  poor  creature  that  I  should  have  staid  \ 
if  I  had  not  been  ordered  complete  repose,  i 
I  have  agreed  to  sit  with  her  twice  a  week  for  < 
a  oouple  of  hours,  so  you  can  get  a  little  change  \ 
and  exercise.  I  can  manage  that  easily  enough.”  jj 
44  Does  she  Buffer  much  ?”  I  asked.  < 

44  Only  at  times.  It  is  her  mind,  I  think,  that  \ 
never  rests,”  Miss  Warner  answered.  44  You  | 
know  something  of  her  story?”  j 

44  No ;  I  only  saw  the  doctor  for  a  little  while  \ 
this  morning.  He  had  no  leisure  to  give  me  any  \ 
information  beyond  the  general  details  of  her  \ 
illness,”  I  said.  41  Tell  me  about  her.  I  don’t  J 
ask  from  simple  curiosity,  you  know.  I  always  j 
think  the  more  familiar  a  nurse  is  with  every-  j 
thing  concerning  a  person  who  has  disordered  j 
nerves,  the  better  she  can  ftilfill  her  duties.”  { 
44  Her  husband  poisoned  himself  two  years  \ 
ago,”  Miss  Warner  explained.  44  He  had  been  ! 
frightfully  dissipated,  and  treated  her  infamously,  j 
She  was  always  patient,  it  seems,  though  there  i 
was  no  degradation  he  spared  her,  even  to  \ 
bringing  vile  men  and  women  into  the  house —  < 
oh,  you  can  understand.”  \ 

I  could,  indeed.  Both  personal  experience  and  i 
observation  had  rendered  me  only  too  familiar  j 
with  woman’s  sufferings  and  woman’s  wrongs.  \ 
44  Well,”  Miss  Warner  went  on,  “one  of  his  \ 
petty  tyrannies  was  to  insist  always  on  her  sitting  j 
op  till  he  came  home.  Night  after  night  she  used  \ 
to  watch  until  day  broke,  listening  and  dreading  \ 
— not  daring  to  go  to  bed — oh,  an  awful  life  !”  \ 

44  What  a  lucky  thing  he  killed  himself.  It  was  j 
only  a  pity  he  did  not  do  it  long  before,”  I  said, 
and,  however  harsh  the  opinion  may  sound  to 
others.  I  meant  it 
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44  It  was  not  certain  whether  he  intended  to 
commit  suicide.  He  had  hod  delirium  tremens 
twice,  and  got  in  the  habit  of  taking  great  doses  of 
laudanum.  One  night  he  overdid  it,  and  never 
woke.” 

44  Where  was  she?” 

44  He  had  ordered  her  to  bed  in  the  adjoining 
room,  ,  and  she  was  so  completely  exhausted  that 
she  fell  sound  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  When  she  went  to  look  at  him,  it 
was  too  late.  Nothing  could  be  done.  He  never 
even  roused  out  of  the  stupor.” 

44  Where  did  they  live?  ”  I  asked. 

She  named  the  street  and  the  number  of  the 
house  in  which  Miss  Erricson  and  I  had  resided. 
I  was  not  surprised — indeed,  I  had  fully  expected 
that  answer — yet  it  gave  me  a  shock  which  must 
have  shown  in  my  face,  for  Miss  Warner  said 
hastily : 

“You  are  not  well.  I  thought  you  looked 
rather  pale  when  I  first  saw  you.” 

“Oh,  I’m  very  well.”  I  replied,  carelessly; 
and,  to  get  away  from  any  talk  about  myself, 
which  is  never  agreeable  to  me,  I  inquired : 
44  Was  the  husband  a  foreigner?  ” 

44  Not  by  birth.  His  parents  were  French,  and 
madam e  told  me  that  her  mother  was  a  Russian.” 

The  doctor  came  out  just  then.  Miss  Warner 
and  he  departed,  and  I  returned  to  the  patient. 
I  opened  the  door  softly.  She  did  not  stir. 
There  she  lay,  listening,  listening — not  to  me — 
not  .to  any  sound  audible  to  my  ears — her  dreary 
eyes  staring  straight  before  her. 

44  Madame,  the  doctor  said  you  could  sit  up  if 
you  wished,”  I  observed-,  partly  to  break  the 
oppressive  silence. 

She  started,  glanced  wildly  about,  and  at  last 
let  her  gaie  rest  on  me  with  that  same  inquiring 
perplexed  look  which  I  had  before  noticed  when 
she  studied  my  face. 

44 Did  I  see  you  there?”  she  muttered,  then 
controlled  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  and  added : 
44 1  am  terribly  nervous  to-night,  that  is  alL 
Don’t  think  I  am  out  of  my  mind.” 

For  a  while  she  conversed  naturally  and  agree¬ 
ably,  and,  even  without  Miss  Warner’s  explana¬ 
tion,  I  should  have  felt  certain  that  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  great  self¬ 
repression.  Before  her  nerves  broke  down,  she 
must  have  possessed  a  wonderful  power. 

She  slept  quietly  enough  during  the  night, 
and  was  comfortable  the  next  morning ;  hut.  as 
the  day  wore  on,  her  nervousness  returned.  The 
doctor  predicted  that  she  would  have  an  attack 
that  evening,  and,  as  it  would  be  my  first  experi¬ 
ence,  he  promised  to  call  again  ;  but  the  trouble 
began  before  he  reached  the  house.  She  was 
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conscious  of  her  state,  and  struggled  against 
it  with  all  the  strength  of  her  will. 

“  Keep  me  here  I  Keep  me  here  1  ”  she 
moaned,  piteously.  44  Don't  let  me  go  there — 
don’t !  ” 

I  tried  every  remedy,  but  in  vain.  She  sank 
gradually  toward  insensibility,  rousing  up  at 
intervals  to  beat  the  air  with  her  hands,  while 
she  writhed  and  struggled  as  if  battling  against 
some  invisible  assailant,  moaning  always : 

“  Hold  me  fast;  don’t  let  me  go:  try  to  keep 
me.” 

“  I  do  try,”  I  gaid,  over  and  over,  inexpressibly 
touched  by  the  anguish  of  her  appeal. 

“I  know  you  do,”  she  answered,  “I  know 
you  do.  1  was  glad  when  I  saw  you  come  in ; 
I  knew  you  would  be  good  to  me.  But  oh, 
I  am  going,  I  am  going.  You  can’t  keep  me— 
you  can’t.” 

Suddenly,  she  stretched  out  her  arms — the 
effect  was  as  if  some  unseen  grasp  seized  her — 
then,  with  a  long  groan,  she  sank  back  in  the  bed, 
looking  so  like  a  corpse  that  I  involuntarily 
uttered  a  cry,  actually  believing  she  was  gone. 

“She  is  not  dead,”  1  heard  the  doctor  say: 
he  had  entered  without  my  being  aware.  44  She 
may  lie  like  this  till  morning.” 

I  lifted  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  as  stone,  and 
dropped  heavily  when  I  released  it :  there  was 
no  more  sign  of  life  than  if  she  had  been  dead 
for  hours. 

44  Now,  where  is  that  essence  we  call. ‘the 
soul’?”  the  doctor  murmured,  half  aloud. 

Ah,  where,  where  had  it  gone  ?  And,  through 
the  long  hours  of  the- night,  I  asked  myself  that 
question  many  times,  while  waiting  and  watching 
for  its  resurrection. 


II. 

The  expiration  of  three  weeks  saw  little 
ohange  in  Madame  D’Aubigng’s  health;  she 
seemed,  to  me,  likely  to  lost  for  months  still. 
It  was  marvelous  that  so  slight  a  frame  could 
preserve  such  power  of  endurance  after  all  it 
had  undergone. 

My  presence  had  a  peculiar  influence  over 
her,  and  she  could  never  be  easy  when  I  was  out 
of  her  sight.  There  were  often  days  when  she 
felt  well  enough  to  be  read  to  and  to  talk,  and 
I  found  her  an  unusually  olever  and  cultivated 
person.  It  was  evident  that  some  one  engrossing 
thought  absorbed  her;  whether  suffering  or 
temporarily  free  from  pain,  the  thought  was 
always  there — never,  even  for  an  instant,  releas¬ 
ing  its  tyrannous  hold.  Some  heavy  seoret 
preyed  upon  her — some  dreary  and  dismal  \ 
memory ;  but,  whatever  it  might  be,  its  weight } 


i  brought  no  remorse:  her  conversation  showed 
s  that  she  was  a  thorough  fatalist. 

|  44  The  experience  of  life  has  made  me  so,”  she 

>  admitted,  one  day,  in  answer  to  some  remark 
\  of  mine.  “Each  man  walks  in  his  appointed 
l  path — not  an  inch  can  he  swerve  to  the  right 
\  or  left — the  work  allotted  he  must  do.” 

\  Every  week,  that  strange  insensibility  seized 
i  her  once :  the  attack  beginning,  each  time,  early 
|  in  the  evening,  and  lasting  till  near  daybreak  ; 
i  but  she  never  asked  any  questions  when  she 
\  recovered,  or  made  the  least  allusion  to  the 
matter.  The  crisis  was  always  preceded  by  the 
same  dread  and  horror,  the  same  wild  struggle  ; 
and  to  watch  her  agony  would  have  been  a 
severe  strain  on  the  stoutest  nerves. 

44 1  must  go  —  you  can’t  keep  me,”  were 
invariably  her  latest  words,  as  she  sank  back 
exhausted.  And  there  the  body  would  lie, 
motionless,  an  inert  mass  of  clay,  while  the  spirit 
went  forth  on  its  unwilling  and  mysterious 
errand. 

I  suppose  most  people,  had  they  known  what 
I  believed,  would  have  considered  me  altogether 
too  fanciful  for  nay  post;  but  I  never  ohanged  the 
opinion  I  had  formed,  the  first  time  I  witnessed 
one  of  the  attacks. 

The  thought  haunted  me,  until  I  was  so  beset 
by  a  desire  to  put  my  theory  to  the  proof  that 
it  gave  me  no  peace.  I  was  not  actuated  by  idle 
curiosity :  if  my  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
could  be  substantiated,  it  would  verify  a  credenoe 
of  certain  German  physicians  as  interesting  as  it 
was  remarkable. 

Miss  Erricson  was  playing  in  the  West  again, 
that  season.  She  wrote,  asking  me  to  go  to  the 
house  in  which  we  had  lodged,  take  some  articles 
out  of  the  boxes  she  had  left,  and  forward  them 
to  her;  also,  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  the 
cases  to  her  agent,  as  the  landlady  was  about  to 
remove. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  I  wanted.  I  had 
discovered  that  I  could  count  unfailingly  on  the 
regularity  of  Madame  D’Aubign6’s  attacks: 
without  exception,  they  occurred  on  a  Thursday 
night.  I  dropped  Mrs.  Groves  a  line,  saying 
that  I  would  call  on  the  ensuing  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  and  that  she  must  excuse  me  if  I  arrived 
rather  late,  as  I  was  not  mistress  of  my  time. 

The  night  come,  and.  with  it,  Miss  Warner, 
whom  I  had  requested  to  take  my  place  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine,  madame’s  “orise” 
began,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  she  lay  motionloss 
and  insensible  on  her  pillow. 

I  drove  at  once  to  our  former  lodging.  Mrs. 
Groves  herself  opened  the  door,  and  gave  me  a 
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cordial  greeting :  for  we  had  always  got  on  well 
together,  though  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  difficult  person  to  deal  with.  She  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  Miss  Erricson,  and  wound 
ap  by  declaring  energetically : 

“  8he  was  a  lodger  worth  having  —  and  so 
were  you,  Miss  Blake.  What  with  this  and  that, 
I’ve  had  nothing  but  worry  since  you  left:  one 
man  arrested,  one  going  off  without  paying  me, 
and  then  the  ladies — oh,  Lord!'* 

Words  failed  her;  she  could  only  lift  her 
hands  and  eyes  tragically,  to  express  what  she 
had  endured  from  her  female  inmates. 

“And  you  are  leaving  the  house?”  I  said. 

“  Yes,  indeed  :  it’s  unlucky.  And  those  rooms 
you  had — well,  nobody  seems  to  have  any  peace 
in  them.  You  remember  the  steps  you  used  to 
bear  on  the  stairs?” 

I  did  indeed,  wondering  the  while  what  excuse 
I  could  offer  for  entering  the  rooms ;  but  loqua¬ 
cious  Mrs.  Groves' 8  next  words  simplified  matters. 

"  I  had  the  trunks  brought  down  from  the 
attic,”  she  said.  “They  are  in  the  back-room 
where  Miss  Erricson  slept.”  . 

“I’d  better  get  at  work,”  I  observed,  “for 
I  haven’t  long  to  stop.” 

She  offered  to  go  upstairs  with  me. 

“Though  I’m  afraid  as  death  of  the  place,” 
she  added. 

“Then  don’t  come.”  I  replied:  “I’m  not  in 
the  least  timid.” 

T  departed  on  my  errand.  When  I  reached 
the  third -floor  landing,  I  stopped — I  could  hear 
a  tread  behind  me.  The  halls  were  well  lighted. 

I  looked  down  over  the  balustrade — there  was  no 
one  in  sight. 

To  say  that  I  was  frightened  does  not  describe 
my  feeling :  a  deep  sensation  of  awe  thrilled  me, 
as  if  I  were  standing  on  the  threshold'  of  one  of 
nature’s  strangest  mysteries.  My  flesh  shrank 
indeed,  but  my  mind  remained  resolute.  > 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  back-chamber,  went 
in  unhesitatingly,  and  lighted  the  gas.  The  j 
folding-doors  of  the  adjoining  room  were  closed,  \ 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  look  in  at  present.  The  \ 
boxes  had  been  set  out  on  the  floor,  and  I  began  \ 
my  task  of  putting  the  articles  Miss  Erricson  \ 
wanted  into  a  valise  which  I  bad  brought.  $ 

When  I  had  finished.  1  shut  the  hall-door.  \ 
My  nerves  urged  me  to  flee ;  but  I  would  not  j 
yield  to  the  weakness :  I  meant  to  prove  the  < 
truth  or  falsity  of  my  theory.  j 

I  could  hear  the  steps  on  the  staircase  anew —  j 
coming  up,  up — pausing  at  the  entrance  of  the  < 
front-room;  then  a  brief  silence  would  ensue,  | 
then  the  tread  again.  1 

I  made  a  great  effort,  opened  the  folding-doors,  \ 


5  and  looked  steadily  into  the  chamber,  which  was 

1  clearly  enough  lighted  by  the  gas-jets  in  the 
back-room. 

For  a  few  seconds,  I  stood  in  dreodfril  expect¬ 
ancy  ;  then  I  perceived  a  pale  cloud -like  mist 
5  about  tli©  easychair,  which  still  was  set  near 
\  the  bookcase.  Gradually,  the  mist  assumed  the 
\  outline  of  a  human  shape,  grew  more  distinct 
and  tangible,  and  I  saw  Madame  D’Aubignd 
seated  there  —  listening,  listening!  Her  black 
hair  was  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and  she 
wore  a  loose  white  wrapper — just  as  I  had  left 
her  dressed  in  her  own  room,  less  than  an  hour 
before. 

I  felt  myself  grow  faint,  though  not  with 
terror — the  sensation  was  as  if  the  bodily  part 
of  me  had  not  strength  to  bear  this  superhuman 
spectacle,  which  my  soul  could  regard  undis¬ 
mayed. 

I  stood  mutely  staring  at  the  wraith,  incapable 
of  movement.  Finally,  the  figure  stirred,  drew 
itself  up,  the  bloodless  lips  began  to  move,  and 
again  the  echo  of  the  footsteps  sounded  on  the 
stairs. 

The  shape  turned  slowly,  slowly,  till  the  cold 
dead  eyes  met  mine  —  looking  not  at  but. 
through  me,  toward  some  object  hidden  from 
my  sight. 

My  head  whirled ;  I  clutched  the  doorpost 
to  keep  myself  upright — for  my  limbs  trembled 
till  they  could  with  difficulty  support  my  weight. 
— and  stared  straight  at  the  apparition,  whose 
eyes  were  still  fixed  in  my  direction. 

Suddenly,  a  voice  through  my  lips — a  voice 
which  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  my  personality 
or  obey  my  volition— called  aloud  to  the  phan¬ 
tom  in  stern  command : 

“  Go  back  !  go  back  !  ” 

The  wraith  struggled  up,  up  in  the  chair ;  the 
dead  eyes  were  frill  upon  me;  then  I  partly 
fainted. 

My  stupor  could  only  have  lasted  a  few 
moments  ;  but,  when  I  came  to  myself,  the  great, 
chair  was  empty. 

I  shut  the  doors,  took  my  valise,  put  out  the. 
gas,  and  went  downstairs,  making  hasty  adieu 
to  Mrs.  Groves  on  the  score  of  anxiety  about  my 
patient.  I  drove  homo,  and  went  up  at  once  to 
the  sick-room.  When  I  entered.  Miss  Warner 
was  bending  over  madame,  applying  restorative 
remedies. 

“She  began  to  come  to,  about  half  an  horn 
ago,”  Miss  Warner  said,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry.  Then  we  both  worked  in  silence,  till 
the  sufferer  had  frilly  recovered  consciousness- 
lying  there  weak  and  spent,  but,  as  was  always, 
the  case  on  such  occasions,  entirely  free  from  pain.. 
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1  shall  never  forget  the  expression  in  madatne’s  { 
eyes,  as  they  met  mine.  Had  sho  put  into  words  > 
the  question  she  desired  to  ask,  it  could  not  have 
been  plainer;  and  mine  must  have  answered  as 
clearly. 

I  saw  her  lips  move,  and,  stooping  over  her, 
caught  the  words,  uttered  with  great  difficulty: 

“You  brought  me  back!  yon  brought  me 

back!” 

She  closed  her  eyes ;  and,  oven  when  we  were  < 
left  alone,  made  no  further  reference  to  the  j 
subject  of  her  thought  \ 

From  that  night,  she  clung  more  and  more  } 
closely  to  me ;  but  no  confidence  in  regard  to  \ 
her  secret  escaped  her  lips.  The  poor  creature  i 
had  not  long  to  be  dependent  on  my  care :  after  \ 
t.iat  evening,  she  grew  steadily  weaker,  though  j 
no  other  lethargic  seiiure  occurred  :  the  end  was  ^ 
near,  I  saw.  ! 

The  case  had  been,  from  the  first,  so  peculiar,  \ 
that  the  doctor  could  not  predict  as  to  the  time  \ 
she  might  linger — perhaps  a  month,  perhaps  any  \ 
day  would  be  her  last.  ] 

The  end  came  just  a  fortnight  from  the  date  < 
of  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Groves’s  house.  It  was  j 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening;  madame  had  l 


been  sleeping  quietly  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Sho  wakened  suddenly,  and  raised  herself  in 
the  bed.  She  looked  at  me;  on  unearthly  light 
illuminated  her  eyes :  I  knew  what  it  meant : 
\  knew  it  only  too  well. 

!“  I  must  go,”  she  said,  slowly  ;  “  not  there — 
further !  further !  You  came  for  me,  that  last 
time — I  saw  you.  Well,  you  know  1  killed  him 
\  — yes,  1  killed  him  1  I  gave  him  an  overdone 
of  laudanum.  It  was  an  accident,  but  1  let  it 
do  its  work  when  I  found  what  I  had  done. 
I  had  borne  all  I  could — what  I  had  suffered  1” 
She  paused  for  an  instant.  1  sat  dumb. 

“  He  could  not  forgive  me,”  she  went  on, 
presently  ;  “so,  even  after  he  was  dead,  he  had 
to  come  back,  and  I  to  go  there  and  wait,  wait — 
listen,  listen.” 

There  was  another  silence;  her  g&xe  went 
beyond  me,  and  her  finger  pointed  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

“  Richard,”  she  said,  in  a  full  clear  voice, 
“Richard,  I  am  not  afraid.  Ah,  you  forgive? 
Well,  I  forgive  also.” 

She  sank  slqwly  back  among  the  pillows ;  her 
eyes  closed :  they  never  opened  again  in  thk 
world. 


A  MEMORY. 
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It  was  a  tender  strain  at  midnight’s  hour, 

When  all  the  world  around  was  bathed  in  dew  : 

A  melody  of  weird  and  subtile  power,  ) 

With  note*  of  dreamy  sweetness  threaded  through  ; 

i 

As  mystic  as  the  pole  rays  of  the  moon, 

Sweet  as  perfume  the  night- wind  bore  along; 

As  if  the  breezes  had  been  set  to  tune,  ; 

The  silTcr  moonbeams  changed  into  a  song. 

I  listened  long,  chained  by  the  rhythmic  spell  ^ 

That  held  me  captive  with  resistless  power, 

Ami  weirdly  lair  the  moonlight  round  me  fell. 

And  strangely  awful  seemed  tho  eerie  hour.  < 


From  whence  the  music  came,  I  cannot  tell ; 

Whose  fingers  touched  tho  chords,  T  ne’er  hare  known 
I  only  know  that  a  mysterious  spell. 

That  wild  sweet  strain  e’er  since  has  o’er  me  thrown. 

And  oft,  when  night-winds  sweep  with  deep-tonod  notes 
The  great  iEolian-harp  of  woodlands  near, 

I  listen  to  the  sonnd  that  to  me  floats. 

And  half  believe  the  strain  again  I  hear. 

Oft  I  awake  when  sleep  my  brow  has  kissed, 

My  heart  wild-pulsing  with  the  mystic  strain ; 

And  oft,  at  eventide,  intent  I  list. 

And  hope  and  dream  I  hear  It  once  again. 


NEAL  FORREST’S  FATE. 


BT  HELEN  D  I  X  O  V. 


I. 

Hkal  Forrest,  just  homo  from  Europe,  woo  at 
Ilia  aunt' 8,  Mro.  Gunderson,  at  one  of  her  even¬ 
ing  receptions.  She  came  up  to  him  suddenly 
and  said,  as  if  anxious  he  should  attend  her 
words :  44  Do  you  see  that  beautiftil  face  over 
there  ?” 

44  Yes,”  he  said,  slowly,  “I  see  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  face.  Whose  is  it?” 

44  It  is  lima  Van  Clerc’s.  You  must  have  heard 
me  mention  her.  By  and  bye,  when  I  get  a 
ehance,  I’ll  present  you.”  And  she  moved  off, 
to  attend  to  other  guests. 

44  lima  Van  Clerc.”  He  repeated  the  name. 
It  was  not  familiar.  The  lady,  at  this  moment, 
leaned  back  in  her  choir,  and,  as  she  turned 
to  speak  with  someone,  exhibited  an  exquisite 
profile.  Sweet  and  girlish  curves,  apple-blossom 
ooloring,  and  wonderful  red-brown  hair  coiled 
heavily  atop  the  head ;  that  is  what  he  saw. 

The  lady  arose  just  then,  and  her  sagc-grocn 
draperies  fell  picturesquely  about  her  os  she  laid 
a  slender  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  partner,  and 
sauntered  toward  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
A  stir  ran  through  the  party.  Mild  refreshments 
were  Bervcd  in  an  oc^joining  apartment  Yet 
Meal  remained  standing  where  he  hod  been, 
until  Mrs.  Gunderson  again  came  up. 

44  What?  Dreaming?”  she  said. 

44  It  is  your  own  fault,”  he  answered.  44  You 
asked  me  to  look  at  a  beautiful  face.” 

44  You  mean  lima?  Come  and  meet  her  before 
1  forget.” 

The  lady  received  him  graciously.  She  was 
ritting  on  a  corner  sofa,  just  the  thing  for  a  tetc- 
A-tete,  and  mode  room  for  him  besido  her. 

44 1  have  often  heard  of  you  from  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
derson,”  she  said.  44  Nephew  or  cousin — which 
is  it?” 

“She  is  good  enough  to  consider  me  as  a 
nephew.  The  chain  of  relationship  is  Bomewhat 
tangled,  though  in  idle  momenta  I  have  shaken 
it  out  She  has  been  almost  like  a  mother  to 
me.” 

He  spoke  with  some  ardor.  Hence  the  me¬ 
chanical  assent  with  which  she  answered  chilled 
him. 

44  Indeed?” 

Thero  was  a  momentary  silence.  Then  she 
seemed  to  thaw  a  little. 

(168) 


44 You  have  been  away?” 

44  Abroad  for  two  years.  Trying  to  see  a  little 
of  the  world  before  I  settle  down.” 

44 1  travel  a  good  deal  myself,”  she  said.  44 1 
have  spent  the  winter  South.  It  seems  so  pleasant 
a  way  ns  any  to  kill  time.” 

44  If  time  hongs  heavy,  Miss  Van  Clero.” 

She  started. 

44  Pardon  me,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  clear  almost 
to  sharpness.  44 1  am  4  Mrs.’ — not  4  Miss’ — Van 
Clerc.” 

,4A  thousand  pardons  I”  Neal  stammered  & 
little.  44 1  understood — at  least,  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse — ” 

She  laughed  curiously. 

44  It  is  nothing.  Will  you  give  me  your  arm 
to  the  cloak-room  ?  I  see  Mrs.  Ralston  is  going, 
and  I  came  with  her.” 

When  he  had  put  the  ladies  into  their  carriage, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  in  tho  cool  March  night. 

44  A  strange  woman  !  ”  he  said  to  himself,  and, 
turning,  re-entered  the  house.  44  A  strange 
woman,”  he  repeated.  44  A  woman  of  moods  1” 

Then  he  smiled  at  something  he  appeared  to 
recall. 

Mrs.  Gunderson  had  no  immediate  family,, 
excepting  Neal.  They  were  lunching  by  them¬ 
selves,  the  next  morning,  when  she  asked : 
44  How  do  you  like  lima?” 

44 1  don’t  know  how  I  like  her.  I  called  her 
Miss  Van  Clerc,  and  she  nearly  bit  my  head  off, 
laughing  next  moment  as  if  it  were  very  funny. 
Has  she  a  husband,  or  is  she  a  designing 
widow?” 

“Neither  one.  She  has  been  divorced.  Sha 
has  a  little  girl  seven  years  old.” 

Neal  stared. 

44  No  I  Why,  Bho  is  only  a  girl  herself.” 

44  Yes,  but  she  was  married  at  fifteen.  She  is 
twentyfour  now ;  older  than  you,  Neal,  but  only 
a  year.  H-m  !  She  has  a  fine  fortune.” 

44 1  make  my  own  fortune,”  said  Neal,  flushing 
slightly.  “  Besides,  you  Episcopalians  discounte¬ 
nance  such  marriages — ” 

“Not  in  such  a  case  as  this.  That  is  all 
humbug,  Neal.” 

44  Well,  I  might  have  thought  her  twenty — not 
more.  What  was  tho  trouble  with — her  hus¬ 
band?” 

The  lost  word  came  out  reluctantly.  Yet 
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why?  What  to  him  was  this  Hebe,  whom  he 
had  seen  once? 

Mrs.  Gunderson  reflected. 

“  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it  In  the 
beginning,  she  was  lima  Varian,  a  rich  orphan 
with  a  good-natured  guardian  and  some  ill- 
natured  relatives.  Mrs.  Ralston  says  so.  I 
have  only  known  lima  two  or  three  years. 
Harry  Van  Clerc  was  a  young  scapegrace  of 
good  family  but  limited  income.  The  two  fell  in 
lore,  and,  by  hook  or  crook,  the  good-natured 
guardian  was  coaxed  to  permit  an  immediate 
marriage.  Van  Clerc  had  just  turned  of  age,  I 
think.  They  settled  down  in  Ilma’s  home,  and 
all  went  well  for  a  year  or  two — till  oiler  the 
baby  was  born.  Then  the  good-natured  guardian, 
who  had  kept  an  eye  on  the  couple  and  exerted 
a  good  influence  over  Van  Clerc,  died,  and 
Master  Harry  resumed  his  old  tricks.  He  drank 
a  little,  gambled,  paid  attention  to  other  women 
than  his  own  wife — ” 

“The  scoundrel ! ”  cried  Neal. 

44  Yes,  he  proved  himself  quite  unworthy,  and 
finally  lima  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  him. 
Van  Clerc  was  of  a  good-natured  easy  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  never  ugly,  never  abusive.  Ho 
merely  tortured  by  falsity  and  neglect.  What 
could  she  do,  poor  girl,  but  lash  him  with  her 
tongue — her  only  weapon?  At  length,  after 
many  complaints  of  her  temper,  Van  Clerc  was 
one  day  missing:  he  had  left  her  and  forever. 
She  was  ill  a  long  time,  and,  when  she  finally 
recovered,  would  allow  no  mention  of  his  name. 
She  banished  everything  that  had  belonged  to 
him  to  the  garret ;  and  she  gave  orders  that  the 
garret  should  never  be  opened  or  entered.  But 
the  most  unnatural  circumstance  of  all  is  that 
from  the  hour  of  Van  Clerc’s  departure  she  con¬ 
ceived  a  dislike  for  her  own  little  daughter, 
Violet,  not  two  years  old.  Think  of  it,  Neal! 
The  child  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  house, 
but  under  the  complete  charge  of  a  nurse.  It 
has  been  so  ever  since.  The  mother  sees  that  it 
is  well  cared  for  and  instructed,  but  gives  it  no 
personal  attention,  and  never  mentions  its  name. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  terrible  thing  1  I  wish 
some  kind  influence  might  work  a  change,  and 
melt  her  heart  toward  the  little  girl,  worse  than 
motherless  these  four  yeara.” 

Neal  cleared  his  throat. 

“  She  travels  a  great  deal.  But  where  is  her 
home?” 

"A  few  miles  up  the  Hudson.  A  lovely 
place.” 

“  But  she  was  really — divorced  ?  ** 

“Oh,  yes.  really.  Because  Van  Clerc  went 
West  and  married  again.” 


“  Poor  girl,”  said  Neal,  gently.  44  Poor  girl !” 

It  was  many  weeks  before  he  next  saw  her. 
Then  she  lunehed  at  his  aunt's.  He  sat  opposite 
to  her  and  watched  her  closely.  How  really 
beautifril  she  was!  How  gently  dispassionate 
her  voice !  It  was  hard  to  imagine  her  speaking 
angrily. 

14 1  would  like  you  both  to  oome  up  to  N - 

she  suddenly  said,  nodding  from  Mrs.  Gunderson 
to  himself. 

44  Week  after  next,  perhaps,”  said  his  aunt. 
“Will  that  do?” 

“  At  your  own  convenience.  Will  you  come, 
Mr.  Forrest?” 

And  Neal  could  only  express  his  anticipatory 
gratification. 


II. 

It  was  an  afternoon  early  in  June— a  day  that 
Neal  would  remember  throughout  the  rest  of  his 

life  —  when  they  took  the  boat  for  N - .  At 

sunset,  they  stepped  ashore  to  find  that  lima  had 
come  down  to  meet  them.  She  was  looking  very 
fair  and  sweet  in  a  lawn  dress,  sprinkled  with 
reddish  rosebuds,  and  a  straw  sun-hat 

44 1  thought  you  would  not  care  to  drive,”  she 
said,  “but  like  to  walk  up.  I  will  send  later 
for  the  luggage.” 

44  We  are  glad  of  the  chance,”  Mrs.  Gunderson 
assured  her.  “That  boat  always  gives  me  a 
headache.  Neal,  the  house  is  yonder  on  that  rise 
of  ground.  You  can  see  it  through  the  balsams 
and  chestnuts.  It's  a  rambling  affair  with  dor¬ 
mer-windows.” 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  from  either  side  of 
the  road  arose  a  fragrance  of  pale-pink  wild- 
flowers,  a  delicate  alluring  fragrance.  The  air 
was  pure,  and  the  smell  of  the  balsams  told  of  a 
recent  shower. 

As  they  entered  the  grounds  and  passed  slowly 
up  the  gravel  walk,  Neal  observed  a  child  swing¬ 
ing  under  a  tree  upon  the  lawn.  A  maid  stood 
close  at  hand,  and  the  child — a  dainty  little 
white  thing — kept  on  swinging,  even  while  re¬ 
garding  the  visitors  with  shy  interest.  Neri 
glanced  at  his  aunt.  Her  expression  was  ad¬ 
monitory. 

They  continued  on  to  the  house,  and  were 
shown  to  their  rooms  by  lima  herself. 

44  We  dine  at  seven,”  she  said,  carelessly. 
44  The  twilight  comes  so  prettily  afterward.” 

Left  to  himself,  Neal  surveyed  the  apartment, 
which  was  graciously  airy  and  luxurious.  Ho 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  away  toward 
the  river,  over  which  hovered  a  purplish  peace¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  Suddenly  in  the  stillness  arose 
a  childish  voice. 
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“Poor  little  creature,”  said  Neal;  “it  is  too  \ 
bad!”  j 

As  the  gloaming  melted  in  through  the  long  \ 
French  windows  of  the  dining-room,  Mrs.  Gun-  ! 
derson  felt  a  severe  headache  approaching,  and, 
with  many  apologies,  retired  to  her  chamber. 

Neal’s  hostess  took  his  arm  then  and  led  him 
forth  upon  the  piazza.  The  moon  came  up,  by 
and  bye,  red-golden  and  grand.  The  night  was 
a  rare  one !  And,  as  they  walked  and  talked, 
the  young  man  felt  an  increasing  sense  of  free¬ 
dom  and  buoyancy. 

“  That  was  your  little  girl  I  saw  swinging  here 
before  dinner,”  he  said.  “Of  course  I  knew  it 
was  she,  for  she  is  ihe  picture  of  you.” 

The  last  was  a  random  shot.  He  fancied  his 
aunt  had  told  him  as  much. 

“Of  me?”  said  lima,  slowly  and  without 
anger.  “Are  you  not  mistaken?” 

“  No,”  he  went  on,  more  daringly.  “  I  am  not. 

I  thought  we  should  see  her  at  dinner.  1  sup¬ 
pose  you  believe  in  early  hours  for  children.” 

“  I  very  seldom  see  her,”  she  said,  coldly ; 
then,  with  a  touch  of  passion:  “Of  course  you 
have  heard  that  I  am  an  unnatural  mother.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  quietly,  “I  have  heard 
it.” 

“Good!  I  am  glad  you  are  frank.  If  you 
had  said  ‘No,’  I  should  have  known  it  was  a 
falsehood.  Come  with  roe ;  I  want  to  show  you 
something.” 

She  drew  him  on,  a  few  rods  further  from  the 
house,  then  bade  him  turn  and  look  up  at  the  j 
roof.  \ 

t  “  Do  you  see  those  dormer-windows?”  > 

“Yes.”  | 

“  They  are  in  the  attic.  Are  you  afraid  of  \ 
anything?”  \ 

“  No,  I  am  not  afraid,”  he  answered,  stoutly.  J 
“Then  come.”  i 

She  led  him  back  to  the  house,  up  the  winding  \ 
Staircase,  through  the  dim  hall,  post  his  aunt’s  i 
chamber  and  his  own,  back  into  a  smaller  hail,  i 
pausing  at  length  at  a  door  that  opened  stiffly,  j 
showing  an  attic  staircase.  \ 

“  The  first  time  in  years,”  she  said,  in  a  dull  > 
voice ;  then  she  closed  the  door  after  them,  and  j 
they  ascended  in  the  dark.  But,  reaching  the  j 
top,  they  found  the  clear  gold  of  the  moon  pour-  \ 
ing  through  the  several  windows. 

“It  is  a  queer  place,  isn’t  it?”  she  asked,  as  i 
they  stood  together  under  the  rafters. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  “it  is  a  queer  \ 
place.”  \ 

Old  trunks,  heavy  portraits,  loose  wearing-  j 
apparel — chiefly  a  man’s — old  books  and  papers,  \ 
were  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  floor.  \ 


“  A  strange  place  to  bring  a  young  gentle¬ 
man.”  She  laughed  bitterly. 

He  peered  in  her  face  with  wistfbl  concern. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  wearily,  “  look  at  mo ;  and 
be  a  little  sorry  for  me — if  you  can.” 

“A  little?  A  great  deal!” 

She  breathed  deeply. 

“  You — you  know  whose  things  these  are?” 

“  Yes,  I  know.” 

.  “  And  you  know  that  for  years  I  have  not 
seen  them  ?  That  this  is  the  first  time — you  the 
first  one  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  1  know.” 

She  stepped  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
open. 

“  It  is  stifling,”  she  said.  “Now  for  a  breath 
of  air.” 

Neal  leaned  upon  the  high  sill,  and  she  came 
nearer  him.  Her  breath  fanned  his  cheek. 

“You  really  pity  me?”  she  questioned. 

Something  seemed  to  take  away  his  self-con¬ 
trol. 

“  Oh,  do  not — do  not  say  more.  Do  not  make 
me  love  you!” 

His  face  dropped  in  his  hands. 

Then  she  touched  his  arm  and  asked  softly : 
“Why  did  you  say  that?” 

He  could  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

“  Because — because  I  felt  myself  in  danger.'* 

“  Why  call  it  ‘  danger  ’  ?  ” 

“Could  I  be  happy  from  loving  you?”  he 
asked,  “  when  I  know  your  heart  is  bound  up  in 
the  past — that  all  your  trouble  has  not  utterly 
crushed  out  your  love  for  the  man  whose  name 
you  bear?  Ah,  even  as  it  is,  these  old  relics 
give  me  a  jealous  pang.  And  surely  you  know 
what  jealousy  is.” 

“  But,”  she  argued,  “  I  really  think  I  am  get¬ 
ting  over  it — that  I  shall  shake  it  off  ere  long, 
like  a  hateful  nightmare.  If  it  were  not  so,  1 
could  not  have  come  here  to-night.  This  is  a 
fair  test.” 

Neal  delayed  his  reply  a  little. 

“  I  have  peculiar  notions  about  being  equal 
and  even  in  love ;  perhaps  they  are  mere  folly. 
I  think  first  love  should  find  first  love,  not  seek 
to  content  itself  with  the  second  affection  of  any 
heart.  I  have  not  led  a  perfect  life,  yet  my  past 
is  very  clear.  Perhaps  it  has  been  less  purity 
than  fastidiousness  on  my  part.  But,  if  I  am 
wrong,  teach  me  1  ” 

“  Why  should  I  teach  you  ?  I  asked  not  love, 
but  pity.” 

“  It  may  come  without  asking,”  he  said. 

She  turned  and  walked  away  from  him. 

“  Look  at  these  old  things,”  she  said,  spurn¬ 
ing  them  with  her  foot.  “Once  the  sight  of 
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them  would  have  crazed  mo.  I  scarcely  mind  ; 
them  now.” 

Neal  followed. 

“Is  this  his  picture?”  he  asked,  lifting  a 
heavy  frame,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  hand¬ 
some  face. 

She  wrenched  it  from  his  grasp,  and,  casting  it 
upon  the  floor,  trampled  upon  it.  Neal  sighed. 

“  Don't  you  see,  yourself,  that  you  have  not 
gotten  over  it?  You  are  for  from  indifferent.” 

“  I  am  angry.” 

“  More  than  angry.” 

She  threw  up  the  lid  of  a  trunk,  and  tossed 
the  contents  passionately  with  her  hands. 

Suddenly  she  startled  him  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  ;  she  had  caught  up  a  pistol. 

He  sprang  forward  and  seizod  her  arm. 

“  lima  l  ”  he  cried,  in  a  tone  that  mastered  her.  1 

Her  arm  dropped. 

“  It  is  not  loaded,”  she  said,  and  flung  it  by  | 
contemptuously. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “we  should  not  remain.” 

“  You  said  you  were  not  afraid.” 

“  Nor  am  I — save  for  your  good.” 

“  Then  let  me  talk  to  you  a  little  more  before  ; 
we  go  down.  Come  to  the  window  and  see  the  : 
river.  Ah,  Neal,  how  I  have  suffered !  It  seems  \ 
good  to  have  found  one  soul  whom  I  can  tell.  \ 
Had  I  been  a  man,  I  might  have  plunged  into  j 
ambition.  But  a  woman  has  no  resource.  1 1  \ 
seemed  to  me  I  could  never  care  for  any  other :  \ 
as  if  life  were  all  darkness,  all  chaos,  when  it  > 
might  have  been  all  sweetness.  We  had  all  i 
comforts;  we  had  one  little  child.”  She  broke  : 
down,  and  for  some  time  could  not  continue. 
“Well,  I  have  had  friends  and  fortune ;  but  they  : 
have  not  compensated.’*  ; 

“  He  must  have  been  mad,'*  said  Neal. 

“Ah,  well,”  she  said,  “let  us  go.”  S 

Closing  the  window,  they  crossed  the  room  j 
and  slowly  descended  to  the  silence  of  the  hall.  \ 

“  Good-night,’*  she  said,  as  they  came  to  his  < 
door,  and  swiftly  vanished.  < 


III. 

He  entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

“No,”  he  said,  by  and  bye,  “it  must  not  be.” 

Next  morning,  he  astonished  his  aunt  by 
recalling  a  necessity  for  his  immediate  return 
to  the  city. 

“  But  you  need  not  hasten,”  he  added. 

“I  think  I  will  stay  two  weeks,  and  go  on 
with  lima  to  Saratoga,”  said  Mrs.  Gunderson. 

“  Yes,”  agreed  lima;  “  I  should  like  that.” 

She  went  down  to  the  landing  with  him,  at 
boat -time,  Mrs.  Gunderson  remaining  on  the 
piazza.  Perhaps  the  good  aunt  had  her  own 


ideas.  Neal’s  property  was  small,  Ilma’s  for¬ 
tune  excellent,  despite  the  havoc  Van  Clero  had 
played.  The  difference  iu  age  was  nothing. 

As  the  young  people  turned  into  the  road, 
they  met  the  child  and  her  nurse. 

Neal  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
little  girl. 

“This  is  Miss  Violet,  I  belieVe ?”  he  said, 
pleasantly.  “  Miss  Violet,  you  must  come  down 
to  the  city,  some  day,  with  mamma.  Good-byo.” 

“She  will  be  tanned,  Maggie,”  said  lima, 
coldly.  “Get  her  a  sun-hat.” 

Then  they  went  on. 

“She  will  grow  almost  as  beautiful  as  you,” 
said  Neal,  “some  day.” 

“  When  I  am  old  and  faded.” 

“  You  are  so  tremendously  old  now,”  he  said, 
smilingly. 

“  Older  than  you,”  she  sighed. 

“  Only  a  year.” 

“  Still,  a  year.” 

When  they  reached  the  landing,  her  lipe 
trembled  with  one  quostion: 

“Are  you  going  becauso  —  because  of  last 
night?”  And  sadly,  as  he  hesitated:  “Yes, 
it  is  so:  I  see  it.” 

“But,”  lie  exclaimed,  “you  must  not  mis¬ 
understand — I  am  only  doing  what  is  best  for 
both  of  us.  You  are  not  yet  over  the  old 
trouble,  and  I  —  I  am  foolish,  perhaps  even 
jealous.  And  now  —  good-bye,”  he  took  both 
her  hands,  “good-bye,  and  God  bless  you!” 

“You  will  como  to  Saratoga?”  sho  said, 
faintly.  “  Good-bye.” 

Tho  summer  slipped  away.  Neal  met  the 
ladies  at  the  springs,  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  mountains.  Before  ho  could  quite  realize 
it,  October  had  come.  Then  lima  came  to  his 
aunt’s  for  a  month,  and  he  was  necessarily 
thrown  in  her  society.  Mrs.  Gunderson  main¬ 
tained  a  discreet  silence. 

The  fine  weather  outlasted  October,  and  still 
Mrs.  Gunderson  begged  her  visitor  to  remain. 

But  at  length  tho  clouds  gathered,  heavy 
rain  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Van  Clerc  said  she  must 
certainly  go  at  tho  end  of  tho  week. 

“Neal,”  said  Mrs.  Gunderson,  one  afternoon 
— they  were  alono  in  her  sitting-room — “  Neal, 
are  you  going  to  settle  this  matter  before  lima 
goes  ?” 

They  sat  facing  a  cozy  grate-fire,  their  backs 
to  tho  door.  Anyone  might  have  come  in  with¬ 
out  their  knowledge. 

“  What  matter,  aunt?** 

“  T  think  you  know.” 

He  replied  Blowly: 

“You  did  not  fancy  there  was  to  be  an  engage- 
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ment,  did  you  ?  There  is  none.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any.  Don’t  you  think  a  young 
man  is  liable  to  make  a  life -mistake  through 
haste,  in  such  a  matter?  Not  that  she  is  not 
sweet  and  pure  and  good  —  too  good,  maybe.” 

“  Nonsense,  Neal.  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
misleading  me— and  her  as  well.” 

He  arose  hastily. 

“Aunt,  I  hope  I  have  been  a  gentleman.  But 
I  am  not  to  marry  Mrs.  Van  Clerc.” 

“  Is  that  someone  in  the  hall  ?  ”  asked  his 
aunt,  her  attention  diverted  by  a  possible  rust¬ 
ling  of  silk. 

“  No,  there  is  no  one.” 

“Well,  Neal,  follow  the  dictate  of  your  heart, 
of  course.  But,  do  you  know,  I  still  fancy  there 
is  something  more  than  friendship.” 

He  laughed,  and  answered:  “Time  will  tell.” 

lima  came  shivering  down  to  five-o’clock  tea. 

“Have  you  taken  cold?”  asked  Mrs.  Gunder¬ 
son. 

“  I  think  I  got  my  feet  damp  this  afternoon.” 

“This  afternoon?  Were  you  out?  I  thought 
you  were  napping.” 

“  I  took  a  little  run,”  she  said,  with  a  ftirtive 
glance  at  Neal.  “You  know  I  go  home  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Two  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Gunderson  had  word 
from  lima  that  she  was  going  South ;  the  cold 
she  had  taken  had  degenerated  into  a  cough. 

Then  the  days  went  on.  By  and  bye,  a  letter 
came  from  Florida.  Then  weeks  passed.  The 
holidays  went  by.  January  was  nearly  gone, 
when  Mrs.  Gunderson  was  one  day  startled  by  a 
telegram  from  N - .  lima  was  home,  danger¬ 

ously  ill.  Could  her  friend  come?  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
derson  took  the  first  train. 


IV. 

A  roRTNiQHT  elapsed  before  the  physician 
would  allow  anyone  in  the  Bick-room  save  the 
nursa  and  Neal’s  aunt.  Then  Neal — who  had 
gone  up  every  other  day  to  inquire,  and  gone 
bock  very  quiet  and  pale — was  admitted.  He 
brought  with  him  some  flowers — chiefly  roses 
and  violets. 

lima  looked  very  white  and  gentle. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  have  been  quite  ill.  But 
I  am  better  now.  It  may  not  have  been  wise  to 
come  North,  but  something  seemed  to  draw  me 
back  here.” 

“  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,”  said 
Neal.  “Some  English  violets.” 

A  sudden  terror  showed  itself  in  her  face. 

“  Violets  I”  Her  voice  rose  to  a  scream. 
“Oh,  no,  no!  Take  them  away — quick!”  She 
reached  forward  with  unnatural  strength,  and, 


catching  them  from  his  hand,  flung  them  across 
the  room  and  through  the  open  door  into  the 
hall.  Then  she  fell  back  exhausted. 

He  knelt  beside  her. 

“I  never  dreamed — I  oould  not  know  you 
disliked—” 

“Disliked?  I  hate  them.”  Then  she  spoke 
more  calmly.  “  Oh,  don’t  mind  me,  Neal ! 
Forgive  me !  The  scent  and  the  name  brought 
back  the  April  woods  and  my  early  happiness. 
Don’t  go  away  !  Lay  your  hand  on  mine — so — 
and  let  me  rest.” 

He  obeyed,  and  did  not  stir  until  she  had 
dropped  asleep. 

But  neither  days  nor  weeks  brought  strength 
to  the  sick  woman. 

Mrs.  Gunderson  remained,  and  Neal  come  up 
every  day  with  flowers  and  fruit.  To  lima  he 
brought  the  rarest  of  roses ;  but  he  also  brought 
a  bunch  of  violets  for  the  little  child  of  that 
name,  whom  he  had  seen  and  made  his  friend. 

It  was  of  his  own  contriving  that  the  nurse 
led  Violet  past  the  door,  one  day,  when  he  was 
sitting  alone  with  lima. 

“  Look,”  he  said,  with  unfeigned  emotion ; 
“it  is  your  own  little  daughter.” 

She  merely  glanced  at  the  child. 

“  Go  away !”  she  shrieked,  at  the  nurse. 
“What  brings  you  here?  Take  her  away!” 

“Wait!”  Neal  commanded. 

“Why  should  I  wait?”  She  had  turned  her 
luminous  eyes  upon  him. 

“Because,”  he  said,  tenderly,  “you  are  a 
woman  and  a  mother.” 

She  gazed  at  him  in  silence. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  she  said,  doubt¬ 
fully.  “But  what  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“Nothing,  except  to  show  a  little  kindness. 
I  would  not  have  you  feign  affection.  Call  her 
to  your  side,  and  speak  gently.” 

“  It  is — too  late  now.” 

“  Oh,  no.” 

He  went  out  and  signed  to  the  nurse,  who  re¬ 
turned  with  her  charge.  The  child  hung  back 
in  terror.  lima  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

“Violet,”  she  said  at  length,  os  if  the  name 
were  unfamiliar,  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Come,  Violet,”  said  Neal. 

“You — you  are  getting  quite  tall,”  pursued 
the  mother. 

“Yes,  mamma,”  said  Violet,  meekly. 

“  And  you  are  a  good  girl  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mamma.” 

“That  is  quite  right.  You  don’t  love  me  very 
much,  Violet — that  is  no  fault  of  yours.  I  have 
never  loved  you.” 

“No,  mamma.” 


THE  TWINING  OF  THE  WREATH. 


lima,  started.  It  was  her  first  realization  that 
the  child  could  understand. 

M  But  that  was  no  fkult  of  mine,”  she  resumed.  | 
Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  bunch  of  violets  pinned 
•n  the  white  frock  of  the  little  one.  44  Where 
did  you  get  those  flowers,  Violet  ?  They — they  ; 
make  me  faint.  Maggie,  you  may  take  her 
away.  Good-bye,  my  child.” 

Neal  was  satisfied.  When  they  were  left  j 
alone,  lima  spoke  in  a  whisper:  \ 

44 1  must  tell  you  something.  It — it  has  been  \ 
oowardice.  I  have  been  afraid  to  look  in  her  \ 
thee  and  find  her  father's  eyes  I”  j 

As  the  days  crept  on,  a  dark  shadow  arose  and  > 
crept  with  them.  And  Neal  came  slowly  to  real-  j 
ize  the  inevitable.  j 

One  day,  she  said  to  him :  44  Do  you  know  j 
what  I  have  been  doing  ?  .  I  have  had  my  lawyer  \ 
here,  and  made  my  will.  I  have  asked  your  i 
aunt  to  look  after  the  child.”  \ 

He  could  only  sit  gazing  at  her  in  silent  grief,  \ 
an  til  his  aunt  entered  and  he  could  creep  away  < 
from  that  wasted  face.  He  wondered  if  this  i 
were  love — this  infinite  yearning  for  her  whose 
strength  was  ebbing  away  so  fast. 

Oh,  those  day 8 !  Desolate  even  though  soft  < 
winds  were  stealing  up  from  the  south  with  hints  J 
of  reawakening  spring  and  earliest  violets.  i 
44  Neal,”  said  lima, 44 1  think — I  think  I  should  ' 
like  to  go  with  the  sunset.  And  Neal,  I  think — 
perhaps  you  might  bring  Violet  to  me.” 

He  sent  hastily  for  the  child. 

“Violet,”  she  said,  44  come  here  and  speak  to 
me.  Poor  little  girl,  you  will  not  miss  me. 
You  may  remember  me,  perhaps,  but  do  not 
hate  me,  for  I  could  not  help  it.  Promise  me 
not  to  hate  me  !  ” 

The  child  buried  her  face  in  the  coverlet,  and 
sobbed  with  the  anguish  of  one  beyond  her 
years.  Then  at  last  the  stony  heart  was  soft¬ 
ened,  and  lima  also  wept. 

44  My  child  I  My  little  child !  God  forgive 
me  for  all  these  years  1  My  little  child,  creep 
closer  to  me  1  If  I  had  only  known  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  your  love !  Dear  Violet,  where  are  the 
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flowers — your  namesakes  ?  I  know  the  fragrance. 
It  takes  me  back — far  back  to  the  lost  beauty  of 
my  youth.  Dear  Violet,  do  not  cry  !” 

But  she  herself  sobbed  gently  on  until  ex¬ 
hausted.  And  the  maid  came  and  took  the  little 
girl  away  from  that  feeble  clasp. 

Then  the  sun  crept  slowly  from  the  room. 
And  out  upon  the  river  rose  a  purple  mist,  until 
the  shores  were  hidden. 

And  lima  stirred  and  spoke. 

44  Such  a  dear  dream.  The  beginning  of  rest. 
Love  for  the  little  child — an  old  sweet  love — ” 
And  then  she  slept  again,  and  never  wakened. 


V. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Neal,  prosperous 
in  his  profession,  is  laying’  the  foundation  of  & 
comfortable  fortune. 

Violet  Van  Clerc  is  seventeen,  with  much  of 
her  mother' s  beauty,  perhaps  a  thought  more 
slender  and  with  darker  eyes  and  hair.  She  has 
come  home  from  school  for  the  April  vacation — 
home  to  Mrs.  Gunderson's. 

She  is  very  pure  and  sweet  and  girlish,  thinks 
Neal,  as  he  stands  looking  down  upon  her  in  the 
dimly-lit  drawing-room. 

44  You  have  some  violets,”  he  says,  touching 
her  shoulder-knot.  “  Do  you  remember  those  I 
used  to  bring  you  when  you  were  a  little  violet 
yourself?”  *  • 

44  Yes,”  she  answers,  smiling  gravely.  41 1 
have  never  forgotten  them.” 

44  Perhaps,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “perhaps  you 
will  give  me  a  single  flower  to-night?” 

44  You  shall  have  all,”  she  answers,  looking 
up  shyly.  Even  in  the  dim  light  he  can  see  her 
blushing. 

He  takes  them,  but  he  speaks  again,  more 
slowly :  44  Violet — nay,  dearest,  do  not  Btart  1 
Will  you  give  me  another  flower — of  the  same 
name,  but  far  more  precious?  Will  you  give  me 
yourself?” 

And,  drawing  her  sweet  young  face  to  bis 
shoulder,  he  reads  her  answer,  and  wonders  if 
he  has  deserved  so  much  of  heaven  1 
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lion  of  the  fight,  the  May-queen  appeared,  riding 
through  the  woods,  her  face  radiant  with  victory, 
and  still  crowned  with  her  lilies.  By  her  side 
Jacquemin  walked,  carrying  his  uncle’s  old 
battleaxe,  and  at  her  right  rode  the  young  noble, 
who  had  insisted  upon  trampling  down  all  caste, 
and  joining  in  the  plebeian  struggle. 

“  They  did  but  attempt  to  surprise  and  rob  the 
village  in  our  absence,”  said  Jacquemin,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  count.  “  It  was  only  a  band  of 
marauders,  with  some  fair  sprinkling  of  Burgun¬ 
dian  soldiers,  intent  on  robbery.  This  fete-day  is 
known  far  and  near,  and  it  gave  the  wolves  a 
good  opportunity.  But  we  have  given  them  a 
lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget.” 

“Are  the  rogues  driven  home?”  inquired  the 
count. 

“Some  of  them  will  never  see  home  again,” 
answered  Armoise,  “and  all  are  scattered.” 

As  Jeanne  rode  slowly  into  the  crowd,  she  put 
the  old  brazen  bugle  to  her  lips,  and  wound  a 
long  clear  blast.  It  was  answered  by  a  dozen 
shouts  from  the  valley  and  the  woods,  and 
directly  the  young  villagers  who  had  followed 
her  came  swarming  in,  wild  with  the  excitement 
of  their  first  victory. 

Jeanne  sat  upon  her  horse,  regardless  of 
everything  else,  until  they  had  ail  arrived. 
When  she  saw  they  were  all  safe,  she  sprang 
from  the  steed  and  led  him  up  to  the  old  servitor 
from  whom  she  had  taken  him  with  so  little 
ceremony. 

“  He  is  unharmed,”  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
“and  I  do  think  has  saved  my  life  to-day.” 

The  girl  patted  the  gallant  steed  upon  the 
neck  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  away  from  him 
with  a  look  of  yearning  regret  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  had  ridden  a  horse  whose 
great  spirit  matched  her  own. 

When  Jeanne  turned  toward  the  spot  where 
the  lady  of  the  manor  was  standing,  the  glow  of 
excitement  was  still  on  her  face,  but  her  manner 
was  calm  and  modest.  Not  a  drop  of  moisture 
stood  on  her  forehead.  The  color  in  her  cheeks 
was  a  little  richer,  and  her  very  eyes  smiled ;  but 
there  was  no  other  evidence  that  she  had  been 
the  leader  in  a  dangerous  affray,  and  had  saved 
her  native  village  from  robbery  and  perhaps  fire. 

“  I  pray  pardon,  lady,  for  that  which  I  have 
done  regarding  your  noble  steed,  but  there  was 
no  other  way,”  she  said,  with  sweet,  even  hum¬ 
ble,  deprecation  in  her  manner.  “  I  had  no  time 
for  thought,  and  the  need  of  him  was  pressing.” 

The  lady  smiled,  and  reached  out  a  white 
hand,  from  whioh  she  had  drawn  the  embroidered 
glove. 

“  Nay,  nay,  sweet  queen ;  from  this  day,  the 


horse  is  thine.  No  meaner  hand  shall  ever  guide 
him  after  this.” 

Jeanne  looked  at  the  lady  earnestly,  as  if  she 
did  not  quite  take  in  the  sincerity  of  this  gift ; 
then  her  face  brightened  all  over,  and,  stooping 
down,  she  kissed  the  white  hand  so  graciously 
held  out  to  her. 

“Ah,  madame,  I  know  well  that  the  sweet 
Lady  of  Heaven  has  put  this  thought  into  thy 
generous  heart.” 

The  countess  laughed,  and  answered : 

“  Not  so,  my  queen.  If  I  had  never  seen  thee 
on  his  back,  he  might  still  have  rested  in  my 
lord’s  stables.  As  it  is,  the  beast  has  lost  one 
mistress  to  gain  another.  Indeed,  I  deem  thin, 
but  meagre  return  for  this  hour’s  work  ;  for  I 
do  believe  it  has  saved  our  people  from  pillage.” 

Jeanne  was  too  modest  for  assent,  and  far  too 
honest  for  denial.  She  simply  bent  her  head, 
and,  turning  to  where  the  horse  stood,  threw  an 
arm  over  his  neck,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  it. 

“  He  shall  be  cared  for  like  a  prince,”  said 
her  father,  lavishing  caresses  on  the  horse,  which 
his  reserved  and  shy  nature  would  not  permit 
him  to  bestow  on  the  girl.  “  I  will  feed  him 
night  and  morning,  with  my  own  hand.” 

“Sometimes,”  whispered  Armoise,  who  had 
ridden  up,  and  now  bent  over  the  girl,  “the 
steed  will  serve  to  remind  his  new  mistress — ” 

“Of  one  who  saved  his  life  and  hers,” 
answered  Jeanne,  with  deep  feeling,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  world  of  love  in  her  eyes.  “  How 
can  I  ever  forget  that?” 


VII.  DOWN  BY  THE  SPRING. 

Meantimb,  Jacquemin  stood  by  and  watched 
Jeanne.  He  could  not  hear  her  words,  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  read  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  He  had  come  to  the  girl’s  relief 
when  half  a  dozen  marauders  were  within  a 
second  of  cutting  her  down ;  but  she  hod  given 
no  such  sweet  thanks  to  him  as  to  this  courtly 
young  gallant.  There  was  a  pike-wound  in  his 
arm,  from  which  the  blood  was  dripping  slowly 
and  unseen.  She  did  not  care  enough,  he  said 
to  himself,  bitterly,  to  look  if  he  were  hurt  in 
her  defense  or  not. 

As  Jeanne  turned  away  from  Armoise,  she  saw 
her  cousin,  however,  and  went  toward  him. 

“And  thou,  Cousin  Jacquemin,”  she  said; 
“it  was  thy  hand  which  dashed  aside  the  spear 
aimed  at  the  heart  of  that  noble  brute.  Oh,  if  it 
were  in  my  power — if  I  but  knew  the  way  to 
thaAk  thee — ” 

“There  is  but  one  way,”  broke  in  the  hand¬ 
some  youth,  and  his  face  flushed  redly  as  he 
spoke. 


PAPA’S  FRIEND. 


BY  PRANK  L 


1  was  determined  to  finish,  before  dusk,  the 
last  chapters  of  the  book  I  was  reading.  So  I 
curled  myself  up  in  the  window-seat,  to  get  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  waning  light,  and  read 
to  the  end  of\he  fascinating  tale. 

After  1  had  finished  it,  I  sat  still,  thinking 
about  the  romance,  and  allowed  the  shadows  to 
gather  unnoticed,  quite  forgetful  of  our  expected 
guest  and  the  necessity  of  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  sudden  opening  of  the  door  roused  me  from 
my  pleasant  reverie.  1  looked  down  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  library,  and  saw,  as  I  thought,  my 
tall  brother  entering  the  room. 

u  Oh,  Charley,’’  1  cried,  “didn’t  you  go  to 
the  station,  to  meet  Mr.  Besant?  It  must  be 
train-time.  How  vexed  papa  will  bel  1  wish 
the  man  were  in  Flanders.  I  know  1  shall  hate 
him.  But,  since  he  is  coming,  you  might  as 
well  have  been  polite.  Well,  you’ll  catch  it — 
that’s  all  I  have  to  say.” 

The  tall  figure  advanoed,  and  a  strange  voice 
said : 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  caught  it  already. 
1  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  but  1  was  told  to 
come  in  here.’’ 

Up  I  jumped,  too  breathless  even  to  gasp. 
The  gentleman  was  dose  beside  me  now.  I 
knew  that  he  must,  of  course,  be  Mr.  Besant — 
an  agreeable  Certainty,  considering  the  hospitable 
remarks  with  whioh  i  had  greeted  him. 

I  tried  to  speak,  having  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  I  was  stammering.  Then  our  eyes  met, 
'and  his,  brimful  of  mirth,  contrasted  so  oddly 
with  the  preternatural  gravity  in  which  he 
managed  to  guard  his  Bps,  that,  just  from  sheer 
nervousness,  l  began  to  laugh,  and  he  followed 
suit;  whereat,  I  was  both  eonfused  and  offended, 
ridiculous  as  the  combined  words  sound. 

Then,  without  begging  my  pardon,  or  showing 
any  decent  sense  of  embarrassment  at  his  own 
extraordinary  behavior,  the  intruder  said,  with 
exasperating  coolness : 

“  You  must  be  Harry’s  daughter,  I  know ; 
and  I  suppose  you  feel  equally  sure  of  my 
identity.  I  am  Herbert  Besant.  And  now, 
pray,  do  gratify  my  curiosity — you  will  admit 
that  it  is  natural — aud  explain  why  you  were  so 
heartily  wishing  me  in  Flanders.” 

I  was  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor,  but, 
with  the  best  attempt  at  playfulness  that  I  could 
You  yn.— 18. 
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I  muster,  answered :  “Why,  Flanders  is  my  beuu- 
;  ideal  of  a  country.  I’m  always  dying  to  go  thei  e. 
Ghent—’’ 

“That’s  in  Belgium,”  he  interrupted. 

“I  meant  Rotterdam,”  said  I. 

“That’s  Holland,”  said  he,  grave  as  a  judge. 

“  Oh,  dear,  then  there  isn’t  any  Flandi  ns 
nowadays?”  I  groaned. 

\  Then  l  rallied. 

|  “  Mr.  Besant.”  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand, 

]  “  papa's  friend  is  heartily  welcome,  I  do  bog 
:  you  to  believe — so  please  just  excuse  my  rude¬ 
ness — *’ 

>  “Mine,  you  mean,”  he  broke  in,  “hearing 
what  was  not  intended  for  my  ears.” 

I  “But,  of  course,  1  did  not  mean  it.  i  ia 
\  always  saying  things  just  to  make  Charley 

>  scold,  because  he’s  so  proper  and  dignified,  ami 
i  I  never  can  be,  and  1  never  shall.  I’m  afraid. 
I:  Charley  and  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 

*  your  visit  with  such  pleasure.  But,  dear  bv«, 

<  somehow  1  fancied  you  were  elderly — •” 

<  Then  I  stopped,  quite  abruptly ;  because, 

•  when  I  recollected,  I  knew  that,  after  all,  he 
$  could  not  be  really  young,  since  papa  was  our 
j  father,  and  Mr.  Besant  an  old  friend. 

\  “Certainly.  I  am  elderly,”  he  said.  “Well 
on  to  forty.” 

<  “Ohl”  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily;  and  then, 

>  to  soften  that  uncomplimentary  ejaculation,  I 
added :  “  But  you  don't  look  it.”  And  I  laughed 
again,  and  he  laughed,  and  then  we  got  on  so 
well  that  I  was  sorry  when  my  father  inter- 

<  rupted  vlb. 

\  Naturally,  he  was  vexed,  1  perceived,  at  find¬ 
ing  the  library  in  darkness ;  but  he  welcomed 
his  guest  heartily :  and,  after  a  few  questions 
about  his  journey,  offered  to  show  him  his  room. 

\  The  two  gentlemen  went  upstairs,  and  l 
■  hurried  away  to  drees,  suflicieutly  impressed  by 
the  new  arrival,  even  during  our  brief  interview, 
to  comprehend  that  my  best  attire  and  manner 
?  would  not  be  thrown  away  on  him. 

And  certainly  we  had  a  very  pleasant  dinm  r, 
for  I  did  my  best,  papa  and  Charley  were  in 
their  most  agreeable  moods,  and  our  visitor 
proved  so  charming  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  resist  the  infection  of  his  good  spirits 
and  entertaining  talk. 

;  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  about  myself  aud 

(24o) 
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my  surrounding,  before  I  go  any  farther,  and  \ 
then  I  can  relate  my  little  story  more  clearly ;  \ 
I  am  apt  to  get  things  mixed,  unless  I  take  them  \ 
just  in  the  right  order.  j 

I  have  already  remarked  that  1  was  twenty.  j 
Well,  my  long  brother  was  a  year  older — about  < 
as  nice  a  brother,  too,  take  him  all  in  all,  as  \ 
a  girl  need  possess,  though  he  was  much  given  s 
to  teasing ;  and  of  course  we  quarreled  occasion-  j 
ally,  but  never  in  any  very  alarming  manner,  j 
Papa  was  barely  fortyfive  —  of  course,  that! 
seemed  elderly  to  me  then — and  the  poor  man  \ 
Imd  had  the  charge  of  us  two  ever  since  I  was  \ 
a  baby :  for  my  mother  died  when  I  was  about  | 
a  yoar  old.  To  be  sure,  his  sister  ostensibly  < 
managed  the  house  and  its  inmates,  and,  if  not  \ 
very  efficient,  was,  what  is  better,  nice  and  kind ;  < 
but,  just  now,  she  was  away  on  a  visit.  > 

I  am  telling  it  all  awkwardly  enough —  > 
1  haven't  even  yet  got  to  our  name  or  our  5 
dwelling-place :  the  former  was  Lancaster.  I  had  j 
Josephine  for  my  special  property  —  and  how  > 
I  did  hate  it !  As  for  our  home,  it  was  a  fine  \ 
old  country-seat,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  \ 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  within  easy  reach  \ 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  situated  s 
on  the  outskirt  of  a  pretty  town,  where  there  \ 
was  agreeable  cultivated  society.  Oh,  and  we  s 
were  rich  enough  to  live  elegantly,  to  travel,  > 
and  have  a  fair  proportion  of  this  world’s  good  j 
things  at  our  disposal.  And  now  I  have  told  \ 
you  sufficient  about  ourselves  to  make  us  feel  \ 
acquainted,  so  I  can  go  on — at  least,  after  another  \ 
word  of  explanation.  s 

Papa  and  Mr.  Besant  had  been  very  intimate,  { 
years  before,  had  occasionally  met  since,  and  had  ! 
always  kept  up  a  correspondence  from  the  time  < 
they  traveled  together  once  in  Europe,  when  $ 
Charley  and  I  were  little  tots,  left  safe  at  Fernden  J 
under  the  good  aunt’s  care,  while  the  “pater,”  ; 
as  Charley  always  called  him,  sought  relaxation  \ 
and  change  in  wandering  about  the  Old  World.  \ 
It  was  toward  the  middle  of  May  when  Mr.  \ 
Besant  came  to  us,  and  he  had  promised  a  visit  \ 
of  indefinite  length.  j 

“  l  have  been  about  half  a  oentury  getting  you  j 
to  oomc,  old  boy,”  my  father  said ;  “  and,  now  that  j 
you  are  here,  1  don’t  mean  to  let  you  off,  and  I  \ 
know  those  two  nuisances  there  will  help  me.”  i 
“Of  course  we  will,”  said  Charley.  \ 

“Miss  Lancaster  wisely  remains  mute,”  Mr.! 

Besant  observed,  lookin'/  at  me  with  that  sweet  j 
-»;nile  of  his,  which  lighted  up  his  whole  face  j 
like  sunshine.  ! 

“  Papa  was  not  speaking  of  me,”  said  I ;  \ 
44  and.  like  a  dutiful  child,  I  keep  silence  unless  ! 
addressed.  Let  me  explain  to  you  that,  when  \ 


he  says  ‘nuisances,’  papa  always  means  my 
brother.  Charley  is  such  a  huge  one,  that  be 
requires  to  be  mentioned  in  the  plural.” 

“  Your  sentence  is  as  ungrammatical  as  your 
statement  is  wholly,  wickedly,  and  diabolically 
false.”  cried  Charley.  “Pater,  just  express  your 
unprejudiced  sentiment.” 

“  Excuse  me,  Charley :  I  may  be  a  negligent 
parent,  but  1  am  not  sufficiently  unnatural  to 
wish  to  give  my  friend  a  bad  opinion  of  either 
of  my  offspring,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,” 
rejoined  papa,  shaking  his  head  with  mock 
gravity. 

“Mr.  Besant,”  I  cried,  “you  can  see  how 
I  am  treated.  Now  you  will  agree  to  stay, 
I  know,  just  to  protect  me.” 

“Oh,  if  you  can  make  him  promise  that,” 
said  papa,  “I’ll  consent  to  forgive  even — ’’ 

“Charley,”  I  put  in. 

So  we  chatted  and  indulged  in  gay  badinage ; 
but  this  brief  specimen  will  show  you  that  we 
got  on  well  with  our  guest,  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  he  had  been  three  days  in 
the  house,  it  seemed  to  Charley  and  me  as  if  we 
had  known  him  for  years:  and  papa,  delighted 
at  our  appreciation  of  his  Fidus  Achates — 1  bad 
once  studied  Latin  with  Charley — was  even  more 
yielding  and  affectionate  than  usual,  and  actually 
lost  his  tendency  to  testiness,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Besant* s  society.  It  was  odd  that,  while 
in  reality  there  was  less  than  eight  years’ 
difference  in  age  between  our  father  and  Mr. 
Besant,  the  latter  seemed,  to  Charley  and  me, 
still  a  young  man,  though  we  had  always  looked 
on  papa  as  quite  ancient.  Simply  because  he 
was  papa,  I  suppose:  for,  after  all,  he  showed 
no  sign  of  age,  and  was  still  handsome  enough 
to  have  rendered  many  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  jealous  where  a  woman  was  concerned,  if 
one  could  have  fancied  our  father  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  creature  of  the  feminine  sex — he  had 
grown  a  sad  misogamist  since  my  mother’s  death. 

Oh,  dear,  if  I  go  on  in  this  maundering 
fashion,  I  shall  never  reach  the  little  of  a  story 
that  I  have  to  tell,  so  I  must  just  plunge  into  the 
middle  of  matters  without  any  farther  attempt 
at  introduction. 

Early  in  June,  Charley  went  to  join  some 
friends,  on  a  trout-fishing  trip.  Strange  to  say, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  T  had  not  much 
opportunity  to  miss  him,  so  fally  occupied  was  I. 
The  neighborhood  had  become  quite  gay,  owing 
to  people  moving  up  to  their  country-houses; 
and,  even  when  we  were  not  dinner-giving  or 
dinner-going,  there  were  nnmerous  festivities  of 
a  lighter  sort.  Beet  of  all.  there  wore  days  on 
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which  Mr.  Besant  and  1  went  riding  or  walking  l  a  great  deal  of  her  during  the  next  fortnight, 
by  ourselves,  else  had  quiet  mornings  in  the  :  She  was  Tery  kind  to  me,  and  behaved  as  if  she 
house,  and  a  good  Bpell  at  Italian,  which  he  was  >  would  like  to  be  intimate ;  but,  gracious  and 
teaching  me.  Aunt  Caroline  had  returned,  so  1  winning  as  she  was,  1  held  that  in  my  heart 
my  nominal  charge  of  the  house  came  to  an  end.  >  which  prevented  my  responding  readily  to  her 
The  weather  was  generally  glorious — the  days  j  advances. 

were  like  one  long  bright  dream.  They  were  only  *  I  had  learned  my  own  secret :  1  knew  that, 
long  to  look  back  on,  though :  for  they  fled  like  \  during  the  past  weeks  of  intimate  companion- 

meteors _ and,  in  my  moments  of  retrospection,  '  ship,  Herbert  Besant  had  unwittingly  taught  me 

I  could  scarcely  realize  there  had  been  a  period  \  to  love  him ;  and  now  I  comprehended,  as  well  as 
in  which  Herbert  Besant  had  not  made  a  part  of  i  if  he  had  acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  he  had  in 
our  daily  life.  J  former  days  loved  this  beautiful  woman,  and  that 

I  remember  well  when  the  first  break  came  in  \  her  sudden  appearance  had  renewed  his  old 
that  golden  season,  during  which  I  had  been  so  \  thralldom. 

unconscious  of  what  new  strange  elements  my  \  I  learned  that  he  and  my  father  had  both 
buoyant  happiness  contained.  It  was  one  Thurs-  j  known  her  well,  years  ago,  in  Europe  ;  she  was 
day  evening ;  we  had  several  friends  dining  with  \  not  married  then ;  and  Mrs.  Meredith  herself 
us :  and,  while  we  were  at  table,  somebody  \  told  me  that  she  remembered  there  used  to  be  a 
remarked  that  Mrs.  Judge  Meredith  had  a  >  report  that  she  had  been  engaged  to  Herbert 
visitor,  arrived  on  the  previous  day.  It  was  I  J  Besant. 

who  asked  the  guest’s  name,  and  received  for  >  There  would  be  nothing  new  in  the  recital  of 
reply :  “  Mrs.  Dan  forth — handsome  woman,  too  s  all  that  I  suffered  during  those  weeks,  nor  are 

_ a  widow _ Mr.  Lancaster,  take  care !  She  is  \  the  confidences  of  a  love-sick  girl  ever  very 

just  back  from  France,  where  she  has  been  living  |  interesting,  so  I  shall  spare  you  as  much  as 
for  years ;  she  will  bring  bo  many  Parisian  '  possible  the  details  of  my  misery, 
fascinations  to  bear  on  all  you  widowers  and  {  At  least  I  can  say  for  myself  that  T  was  able 
bachelors,  that  you  will  only  find  safety  in  j>  to  hide  my  trouble  from  everybody  about — my 
yielding.”  \  overweening  pride  helped  me  to  do  that.  Cer- 

“Or  in  flight,”  I  heard  my  father  say,  laugh*  \  tainly  I  did  change;  people  said  in  looks,  and 
ing,  and  there  was  laughter  and  jesting  at  the  $  asked  if  I  were  not  well ;  still  more  in  manner, 
other  end  of  the  table ;  but  I  was  so  busy  won-  \  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  very  captious  and 
dering  at  the  singular  expression  which  had  j  irritable. 

come  over  Mr.  Besant’ s  face,  that  I  could  not  j  My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Besant  died  out  as 

hear  a  word.  j  suddenly  as  the  sunshine  fades  on  a  late  autumn 

Soon  after  the  guests  had  gone,  I  went  into  the  $  day,  and  the  Italian  lessons  and  German  poetry- 
library.  My  father  and  Mr.  Besant  were  stand-  !  readings  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  thanks  to 

ing  by  the  hearth.  >  cogent  reasons  which  my  feminine  resources 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  she  was  coming ?”  I  \  enabled  me  to  offer, 
heard  Mr.  Besant  say.  i  In  truth,  I  had  no  mind  to  bore  him  with  my 

“  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning  that  it  S  society,  nor  did  I  choose  to  help  by  my  compan- 
was  she,”  my  father  answered.  “Of  course  I  j  ionship  to  while  away  such  hours  as  he  could 
should  have  told  you.  We  must  call  on  her,  <  not  pass  with  Mrs.  D  An  forth, 
too.’*  <  Fortunately  for  me,  about  that  time,  Archer 

“  How  long  ago  it  all  seems,”  Mr.  Besant  j  Thorne  came  home  on  a  visit.  He  and  I  had 
said,  musingly;  then,  hearing  me  approach,  \  always  been  great  friends,  for  he  was  not  so 
turned  toward  the  piano  and  asked  me  to  \  many  years  older  than  myself,  and  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  I  was  the  ohief  confidant  in  a  love-affair 
between  him  and  his  distant  cousin,  pretty  Annie 
Henderson,  which,  for  no  very  good  reason,  as 
wc  thought,  was  opposed  tooth  and  nail  by  their 
mutual  pastors  and  masters, 
her  favor ;  though  I  think  as  yet  T  had  given  \  Annie  had  been  sent  to  spend  the  autumn  in 
myself  no  reason  for  my  prejudice — or,  perhftps,  ;  Albany  with  her  grandmother,  and  Archer  was 
to  be  exactly  truthfbl,  I  should  say  I  liad  not  \  not  even  permitted  to  write  to  her,  so  of  course 
allowed  my  conscience  to  confess  tl»c  cause.  \  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  poor  fellow  to  come 
The  showy  widow’s  arrival  among  us  appeared  !  and  talk  with  me  and  hear  bits  out  of  the  letters 
to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  our  gayety,  and  I  saw  <  I  received  fVom  her.  He  used  *o  give  me  mes¬ 


sing.  | 

l  met  Mrs.  Danforth  a  few  days  after — a  very  < 
handsome  woman,  apparently  nbont  thirtvfive,  > 
and  with  a  charm  of  manner  which  even  I  j 
found  it  difficult  to  resist,  indisposed  as  I  was  in  \ 
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sages  to  send — messages  which  I  never  scrupled 
to  transcribe,  as  1  would  have  inclosed  notes  for 
him,  but  Annie  was  firm  there.  She  had  promised 
to  receive  no  letters  from  her  lover,  and  she 
would  keep  her  word,  though  nothing  could 
change  her  determination  to  marry  him  as  soon 
as  she  reached  her  majority. 

One  day,  Mr.  Besant  caught  me  alone  woraing 
on  a  slipper.  I  did  not  often  take  up  such  an  oc¬ 
cupation  before  others ;  it  looked,  I  fancied,  as  if 
one  wished  to  be  praised  for  being  industrious. 
Nor  had  I  expected  to  be  caught  at  the  work  to¬ 
day.  For,  believing  everybody  to  be  out,  and 
tempted  by  the  delicious  atmosphere,  I  hod  gone 
into  the  garden,  all  bareheaded  as  I  was,  and 
was  walking  up  and  down,  thinking  and  working 
at  my  task.  What  I  was  thinking  was,  that, 
when  Christmas  came,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  for  me  to  give  the  slippers  to  Mr. 
Besant ;  and,  as  I  thought  thus,  the  blushes  rose 
to  my  cheek,  and  I  felt  my  pulse  quicken. 

I  was  so  absorbed  that  1  did  not  hear  a  step 
approaching,  until  suddenly  Mr.  Besant  spoke. 
Then  I  looked  up  with  a  guilty  start,  and  made 
a  movement  to  conceal  the  slipper. 

“  You  seem  to  be  occupied,”  Mr.  Besant  said 
to  me,  with  a  grave  smile.  “  Perhaps  I  am  in 
the  way.  But  I  saw  you  from  the  window,  and 
thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  join  you.  In  fact, 
none  of  us  has  seen  much  of  you  lately.  Since 
your  old  friend,  Mr.  Thome,  has  returned,  we 
new  ones  stand  no  chance.” 

I  made  some  laughing  reply  and  changed  the 
subject,  then  led  the  way  to  the  house. 

“I  suppose,”  Mr.  Besant  said,  as  1  left  him, 
“ one  is  not  to  ask  whom  the  slipper  is  for?” 

44  Of  course  not,”  I  replied,  venturing  a  white 
lie :  44  you  might  have  known  it  was  for  pa.” 

I  saw  that  he  did  not  believe  me,  and  I  fancied 
he  thought  it  was  for  Archer.  After  that,  of 
course,  with  the  inconsistency  of  my  sex,  I  rode 
and  walked  more  frequently  with  Archer. 

“  If  Mr.  Besant  thinks  1  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested,  so  much  the  better — anything  rather  than 
have  him  suspect  the  truth,”  l  said  to  myself. 

Even  mild  Aunt  Caroline  plucked  up  spirit 
enough  to  say  to  me  that  she  feared  I  might 
cause  remark,  yet  she  knew  that  I  only  regarded 
Archer  as  a  friend.  Just  as  she  finished  her  mild 
lecture,  I  saw  Mr.  Besant  coming  out  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  we  stood  on  the  veranda  so  close  that 
I  knew  he  must  have  heard  her  last  words. 

“  Never  be  too  sure  of  anything,  aunty  dear !” 
I  exclaimed,  flippantly,  and  ran  away  into  the 
garden,  to  look  for  any  specimens  of  autumn 
flowers  which  might  be  still  lingering  in  the  sun¬ 
niest  and  most  sheltered  places. 


Papa  and  Mr.  Besant  were  absent  a  good  deal, 
and,  when  at  home,  papa  seemed  so  busy  or  pre¬ 
occupied  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  pay  me  much 
attention,  though  his  manner  had  never  been 
more  gentle  and  kind.  But  I  conceived  a  fancy 
that  Mr.  Besant  kept  up  a  sort  of  surveillance.. 
and  1  would  sometimes  catch  him  looking  at  me 
with  a  grave— and,  as  I  thought,  disapproving — 
expression. 

I  longed  to  tell  him  that  he  had  quite  personal 
matters  enough  on  his  hands,  and#so  would  do 
better  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  handsome 
widow.  I  supposed  he  had  heard  something 
about  Annie  and  Mr.  Thorne,  and  thought  I  was 
flirting  with  her  lover  during  her  absence,  and 
so  blamed  me  for  my  conduct.  Several  little 
things  he  said  at  different  times  caused  me  to 
think  this,  and  I  was  determined  that  he  should 
see  plainly  his  opinions  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  my  actions. 

Then  Archer  Thorne’s  stay  at  home  came 
abruptly  to  an  end,  owing  to  some  business 
which  he  had  to  attend  to  in  New  Orleans  for 
his  father;  and,  oiler  he  was  gone,  1  felt  more 
lonely  than  ever — it  had  been  something  to  have 
his  and  Annie’s  affairs  to  think  of  and  converse 
about. 

There  was  talk  now  of  Mr.  Besant ’s  going 
away.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Danfort h  was  about  to 
return  to  New  York,  and  of  course  he  was  propos¬ 
ing  to  follow  her.  I  told  myself  that  1  should  be 
glad  when  they  were  both  gone.  At  least,  my 
misery  would  not  be  aggravated  by  the  almost 
daily  sight  of  their  mutual  understanding  and 
the  fresh  beauty  into  which  the  widow  seemed 
lately  to  have  bloomed. 

Indeed,  the  spectacle  grew  rapidly  so  difficult 
to  bear,  that  I  began  to  decline  going  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  parties  and  other  festivities — making  first 
one  excuse,  then  another ;  and,  as  Aunt  Caroline 
caught  a  severe  cold  and  was  confined  to  her  room 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  I  found  a  reason  for  se¬ 
clusion  which  even  papa  could  not  dispute. 

So  another  week  went  by,  and  I  learned  that 
Mrs.  Danforth  was  to  leave  in  a  couple  of  days. 
I  bad  managed  not  to  see  much  of  her  lately, 
though,  when  we  did  meet,  my  pride  helped  me 
to  treat  her  as  cordially  and  sweetly  as  she  did 
me.  Her  quick  feminine  eyes  should  never  spy 
out  the  slightest  hint  of  my  secret,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  through  any  girlish  display  of  spleen. 

Aunt  Caroline  was  quite  recovered  at  length, 
able  to  get  downstairs  and  out-of-doors.  It  was 
a  lovely  bright  morning — a  Tuesday,  I  remember 
so  well  —and  Mr.  Besant  gave  her  his  arm  for  a 
walk  along  the  sheltered  path  which  skirted  the 
shrubbery  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
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Papa  came  suddenly  into  the  library,  where  I 
had  seated  myself  under  the  pretense  of  having 
letters  to  write,  and  roused  me  so  suddenly  from 
a  train  of  deep  thought,  as  melancholy  as  it  was 
useless,  that  I  fairly  started,  exclaiming : 

44  How  you  frightened  me!” 

He  laughed,  looking  so  young  and  handsome 
that  I  wondered  what  had  come  over  him  of 
late,  and  marveled  that  any  human  being  who 
had  lived  to  five-and-forty  could  find  life  bo 
pleasant  and  full  of  interest. 

44 1  hope  you  are  not  growing  nervous,  puss,” 
aaid  he ;  44  you’ve  been  too  much  shut  up  lately. 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  send  you  and  Aunt 
<!aroline  off  on  a  trip  somewhere.  What  would 
you  say  to  a  visit  to  Mr.  Besant’s  sister  in  New 
York?  The  aunty  knows  her  well,  or  used  to, 
and  she  would  like  you  to  come.” 

44  Visit  a  stranger  ?”  cried  I,  in  dismay.  “Ohf 
I  don’t  want  to,  papa.” 

44  She  won’t  be  a  stranger,  and  Besant  will  be 
in  town,”  papa  answered,  with  an  exasperating 
readiness  to  overcome  slight  difficulty. 

Yes;  and  so  would  Mrs.  Danforth,  I  thought. 
-Go?  Not  I! 

44  Home  will  suit  me  best,  papa,”  I  said,  quietly. 

44  But,  you  see,  child,  I’m  thinking  of  a  trip 
South,  this  winter.  I  hate  the  idea  of  leaving 
you  and  the  aunt  here  by  yourselves.” 

44  You  might  take  us  with  you,”  I  suggested. 

44  Well,  no :  that  would  hardly  be  convenient,” 
he  replied ;  44  you  know  the  aunt  hates  traveling. 
No,  puss,”  he  added,  beginning  to  laugh,  44 1 
shan’t  take  you  with  me.” 

44  Then  I’d  rather  stop  at  home,”  said  I,  quietly 
as  before. 

44 1  want  you  to  go  out  with  me  to-day,  at  all 
events,”  said  he,  still  in  high  spirits,  yet  with 
an  odd  air  of  hesitation  about  him  which  some¬ 
what  puzzled  me. 

44  l4»t’s  go  on  horseback,”  I  said:  44  I’m  long¬ 
ing  for  a  ride.” 

44  Very  well;  we’ll  go  on  horseback,”  he 
replied.  4 4 1  want  you  to  call  on  Mrs.  Danforth, 
and — and  I’ve  something  to  say  to  you  first.” 

He  was  going  to  tell  me  that  the  widow  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  Besant,  and  we  were  to  pay  her 
a  visit  of  friendly  congratulation.  Oh,  I  could 
not ! 

44  Mrs.  Danforth  ?”  I  queried,  tryiug  to  hide 
my  emotion  under  an  affectation  of  languor. 
44  Why.  1  met  her  only  yesterday.  I  don’t  think 
1  care  to  go — please  excuse  me.” 

44 1  thought  you  liked  her/.’  papa  said,  his  face 
clouding. 

44 1  ?  Well  enough  ;  perhaps  total  indifference 
would  best  express  my  feeling,”  I  drawled. 


Papa  looked  vexed. 

44  Josephine,”  he  said,  rather  sharply,  44 1  am 
surprised  at  you — I  thought  you  had  more  sense, 
more  kindness  of  heart — I  did  not  believe  you 
could  be  so  selfish.  Besant  warned  me  that  you 
would  not  be  pleased  ;  but  I  couldn’t  believe  it.” 

44 1  don’t  see  why  Mr.  Besant  should  suppose 
I  could  care,  either  way.”  I  interrupted,  almost 
beside  myself  in  an  instant. 

The  man  thought  that  the  news  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  would  be  distasteftil  to  me — give  me  pain. 
Oh,  then,  he  had  read  my  secret — he  had  trifled 
with  me. 

44 Not  care?”  cried  my  father,  in  a  voice 
divided  between  anger  and  trouble.  44  Good 
heavens,  Josephine,  I  would  not  have  believed 
this — when  you  must  have  seen — when  you 
must  have  been  prepared  for  what  I  came  to  tell 
you — ” 

“But  why  should  I  be  specially  interested?” 
I  again  broke  in,  fairly  glaring  at  him,  1  am 
afraid.  For  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  was  as  cruel  and  hard  as  Herbert  Besant 
himself,  and  did  not  care  how  much  he  hurt 
me.  44  Of  course,  I  know  what  you  came  to  tell. 
I  have  been  expecting  it.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am 
not  specially  interested.” 

44  Is  this  my  generous  loving  girl  ?”  my  father 
ejaculated,  staring  at  me,  his  face  grown  quite 
pale,  his  eyes  heavy  with  pain. 

44  How  unjust  you  are,  papa!”  I  cried.  44  Of 
course,  as  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  am  glad  if 
Mr.  Besant  has  found — found  a  new  happiness; 
but,  after  all — ” 

The  door  opened,  and  that  very  gentleman 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  his  appearance 
bringing  my  speech  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

44 1  beg  pardon — I  am  interrupting  you,”  he 
said. 

“No,  no;  come  in!”  papa  called.  “See 
here,  old  fellow,  just  make  that  explanation  for 
me.  I  don’t  seem  to  have  succeeded  very  well ; 
either  Josephine  can’t  or  won’t  understand — ” 

He  left  his  sentence  unfinished,  gave  me  a 
queer  searching  look,  as  if  some  new  light  had 
suddenly  dawned  upon  his  mind,  passed  Mr. 
Besant  with  scant  ceremony,  and  left  us  two 
together. 

“I — I — am  sorry  you  don’t  like  the  idea,” 
Besant  said,  slowly  moving  toward  me.  44 1 
hinted  to  your  father  that  I  feared  you  would 
not;  but,  indeed,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  best.” 

“Really,  Mr.  Besant,”  I  said,  44 1  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  You  and  papa  seem  to  have  some 
very  strange  fancy  in  your  heads !  Of  course, 
as  a  friend — as  papa’s  friend — I  congratulate 
you  with  all  my  heart” 
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I  stopped,  for  I  heard  my  voice  begin  to 
shake.  He  was  staring  at  me  with  a  surprise 
which  surpassed  that  which  my  father  had  shown 
just  before. 

“Congratulate  me?”  he  repeated.  “Well — 
yes — it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
us  all  —  and,  forgive  me  —  I  think  to  you 
especially.” 

“To  Mrs.  Danforth  especially,  I  should  say,” 
said  I,  trying  to  laugh.  “  I  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  Besant,  for  the  second  time.  Papa  and  I 
are  going  presently  to  do  the  same  by  the 
lady.” 

He  stood  quite  stunned  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  exclaimed : 

“We  must  be  talking  at  cross  -  purposes  1 
What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Miss  Josephine? 
Or  have  I  gone  insane?” 

“I  mean  you  to  accept  my  congratulation,” 
said  I.  “Mrs.  Danforth  is  perfectly  charming. 

I  am  sure  she  will  make  you  very  happy.” 

“Make  me?”  he  cried,  waited  an  instant, 
then  began  to  laugh.  “I  do  understand  at 
last,”  he  continued.  “You  think  it  was  my 
engagement  your  father  came  to  announce?” 

“Of  course.” 

“  It  happened  to  be  his  own,”  said  Mr. 
Besant ;  and,  when  I  stood  speechless,  ho 
hurried  on : 

“  My  dear,  dear  Josephine.  Oh,  I  must  speak  \ 
plainly.  Of  late,  I  know,  for  some  reason,  you  \ 
like  me  less  than  you  did ;  but,  if  you  do  not  i 
look  on  me  as  a  friend,  at  least  remember  I  am  i 
your  father’s.”  i 

“  Yes,  yes.”  I  said,  in  wonder.  \ 

“Then  let  me  speak — for  his  sake!  You  \ 
must  try  to  conquer  any  feeling  you  have  \ 
against  his  marriage.  Your  father  has  loved  \ 
that  lady  for  years.  An  unfortunate  misunder-  j 
standing  separated  them,  and  she  married  j 
another  man.  I  was  very,  very  glad  when  fate  j 
again  brought  them  together.  I  have  never  > 


>  rested  till  they  came  to  a  clear  explanation, 
j  Oh,  Josephine,  do  not  you  cast  a  shadow  over 

I  their  happiness !” 

“But  I  don’t  wish  to,”  I  cried.  “I  am 
delighted.  Let  me  go  and  tell  papa.” 

I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  he  caught 
j  my  hand.  1  feared  I  had  betrayed  myself. 

|  “Am  I  deceiving  myself?”  he  exclaimed. 
\  “  Oh,  Josephine,  you  have  made  me  suffer  a 
5  great  deal  of  late.  I  thought  you  were  attached 
!  to  Archer  Thorne.  I  even  thought  that — that 
\  slipper  I  caught  you  working,  and  which  I  have 
\  never  seen  since,  was  for  him.  But  I  begin  to 
\  think  it  was  really  for  your  father,  as  you  said 
<  then.” 

\  “Archer?”  I  cried.  “He  is  engaged  to  my 
<  dearest  friend.” 

j  “  Then — then — oh,  did  you  care,  because  you 
|  thought  it  was  my  engagement — your  father 
\  alluded  to — ” 

\  He  spoke  in  a  trembling  voice,  in  broken 

Swords.  I  could  not  release  my  hand,  he  held  it 
so  fast.  He  bent  over  till  he  could  look  in  my 
face,  which  I  was  trying  to  hide.  I  suppose  he 
S  read  my  secret  there  plainly  enough ;  for,  in 
another  second,  he  was  clasping  me  Jo  his  heart, 
and  telling  me  of  his  love. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  after  it  was  when  a 
tap  at  the  door  startled  us  both,  and  papa 
entered  so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  to  free 
myself  from  Herbert’s  arms. 

“Hallo!”  cried  papa.  “Well,  Besant,  you 
seem  to  have  made  her  understand  at  last.” 

“I  am  the  happiest  man  alive!”  cried 
Herbert. 

“Then  there  are  two  happiest  men,”  said  my 
father.  “Kiss  me,  puss;  and  God  bless  you 
both.” 

And  as  for  the  slippers,  they  went,  neither  to 
Archer  Thorne,  nor  to  papa,  but  you  may  guess 
to  whom.  Nor  did  he  have  to  wait  till  Christmas 
for  them. 


